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The Fount of Ideals 


VERY writer on education has endeavoured to put into words his 
EK conception of its aim, but no one has ever succeeded in enclosing 
in a definition exactly what he would like to say, and no one ever 
will. The ultimate aim of education cannot be stated, because it cannot 
even be imagined fully. But if we take a modest view, and admit the 
narrow limitations of our statement, we can safely say that in the schools 
we are aiming at helping to produce a better, wiser, healthier, more 
creative generation than the cne to which we ourselves belong. For 
this aim to be realizable we must admit the immense possibilities of 
children, for education can only develop, it cannot create; and I would 
suggest to the young teacher that he adopt as the most important 
article in his creed (having first persuaded himself through his own 
thought of its rightness) that a child is always better than he seems, 
has greater possibilities than may appear, is truly of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. This is the starting point of idealism, for without faith in 
human nature, what remains on which to build ideals? 


—Educational Supplement, 
‘London Times” 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Convenient Economical Satisfactory 


A few items specially selected as of interest to teachers: 


NEW BOOKS STATIONERY 
(Add 10c. per copy for postage.) No CC-—Beautiful box size, 7 x 16 x 2 inches, containing 
“Emily’s Quest,’’ L. M. Montgomery J 36 sheets paper in four colors with envelopes to match, 
“God and the Groceryman,” H. B. Wright ribbon tied. Extra value 98c (postage 15c). 
“Jalna,’”” Mazo de la Roche b 
“Magic Garden,’”’ Stratton Porter " PRIZES AND REWARDS 


‘ flowers,”’ . 25c 
ee % eee eta s Fitted School Boxes....15c, 20c, 35c, 50c and up 

Mad Carews, artha Ustenso . Autograph Albums 35c, 45c, 55c and up 
“Now We Are Six” (Juvenile), A. A. Milne A Stamp Albums 50c, 75c, $1.25 and up 


“Outline of History,’’ new one vol. edition, eee 
: pms DECORATIONS, ETC. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Box D—Eighteen choice engraved cards with envelopes 
to match. All different designs and sentiments. 


per box, postpaid Sparklers, Icicles, etc., everything for the Tree 


Order Early 


F & E. O S B O R N eons aks 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


The Study of Pitman 


7 wee of Pitman Shorthand provides material assistance 

in the mastery of English. Isaac Pitman, eminent 
student of the fundamentals of English speech, invented short- 
hand principles that were simple, scientific and precise, and 
based them upon the structure of the English language. 


As a result of this, Pitman Shorthand, unlike other systems, 
is a direct aid in the elimination of incorrect syllabication, 
poor pronunciation, and general misuse of English. 


The entire suitability of Pitman Shorthand for the verbatim 
reproduction of spoken English has resulted in its being almost 
the sole means of recording the proceedings of Congresses, 
Parliaments, Courts—wherever accurate recording of speech 
is necessary—throughout the English-speaking world. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 
70 Bond Street Toronto 
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Chree Cahernarcles 
Address by Rev. H. A. McLzop, delivered to S.A.T. Convention 


T is an honor to address teachers. They are 

important people, they are clever people; the cleverest 
teacher of whom I have heard is none other than R. B. 
Bennett, recently appointed leader of one of the great 
parties; the current number of Saturday Night says of 
him that he began life as a school teacher; such pre- 
cocity is to be looked for in school teachers, it is com- 
parable only to that of the renowned Job, of whom we 
read that he cursed the day that he was born. Cursing 
is a bad thing, and it is uncomely to begin it upon the day 
of one’s birth; it is also a bad thing if it is ever directed 
toward our choice of a profession; it is a bad thing to 
curse our choice of a profession. 

I suppose that each profession thinks the other the 
best. Each profession may think its own the worst. 
There are disadvantages in all; there are advantages in 
all. Sometimes the disadvantages are most apparent 
to the meanest minds; sometimes they are apparent to 
the biggest minds. The great Thoreau was alive to the 
disadvantages of being a school teacher; he did not 
exactly fit in; he did not employ the birch and ferule 
ardently enough—some of us would like the freedom of 
choice he had in that direction in his day. “If the 
scholars once find out the teacher is not gin’ to sting 
’em when they need it, {that is an end to the skule,” said 
one of the trustees, and he spat at a fly ten feet away. 
The others concurred and Thoreau was asked to resign. 

But whatever the disadvantages of your profession, 
it is a great profession. With you more than with any 
class rests the destiny of our country and the world. 
I quote from Henry Van Dyke “. . . . and what of teaching? 
There you have the worst paid and the best rewarded 
of all professions. Dare not enter it unless you love it. 
For the vast majority of men and women it has no 
promise of wealth or fame, but they to whom it is dear 
for its own sake are among the nobility of mankind. 
I sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher.” 

The Unknown Teacher 

Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, 
but it is the Unknown Teacher who delivers and guides 
the young. He lives in obscurity and contends with 
hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots 
wait, no golden decorations are decreed. He keeps 
the watch along the borders of darkness and leads the 
attack on the trenches of ignorance and folly. Patient 
in his duty, he quickens the indolent, encourages the 
eager and steadies the unstable. He communicates his 
own joy in learning and shares with the boys and girls 
the best riches of his mind. He lights many candles 
which in later years will shine back to cheer him. This 
is his reward. 

Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love 
of knowledge is transmitted only by personal contact. 
No one has deserved better of our democracy than the 
Unknown Teacher. No one is more worthy to be 
enrolled in a democratic aristocracy—he is king of 
himself and servant mankind. 

That personal contact is the most important tendency 
in educational method. It has been so since the days 


of Alexander. When he was born his father wrote to 
Aristotle, ‘“‘I thank the gods, first, for the gift of a son, 
and second, that he was born in the age of Aristotle, 
who we trust, will render him a son worthy of his father, 
and a prince worthy of Macedonia.’” Though the 
parents of scholars be kings and queens, without their 
teachers they may not be rendered sons and daughters 
worthy of their forbears or princes worthy to reign 
in our new commonwealth. Alexander was great, but 
he could not have been great without a great teacher. 
Personal Relationship 

Great educational movements have been initiated 
and sustained in terms of this personal relationship. 
They have been initiated and sustained as in the 
Academy, Plato or Aristotle discourse with a few 
disciples. There were no reporters there, and the 
teacher cared not a jot for publicity, but he had a great 
mind, and his students were his disciples and they were 
hungry tolearn. There you have the true foundations of a 
school. They had no electric light, they had no phones, 
they did not know that the world was round, but there 
were ideas there, and these made up for every other 
lack. So it was with Jesus of Nazareth; his school had 
no marble pillars; his scholars sat on the green sward 
or trudged beside him on the road, but there was teaching 
there, there was learning there, and it overshadowed 
the rhetoric of Cicero or Antony or the Caesars. And 
so with Paul and Gamaliel, Ambrose and Augustine, 
the Venerable Bede and his scholars, John Colet and 
his, William Lily and his, Erasmus and his. In these 
terms the renaissance was projected upon European life 
and its influence radiated through the world. Youare 
in this succession. 

These teachers were worthy trustees of the hope of 
the world. There have been others who were not. 
Luther said that ‘‘the schoolmasters in my day were 
tyrants and executioners, and the schools were jails and 
hells.” The teachers of Cowper tortured him at a 
boarding school so that his mind was darkened all his 
days. There were failures in the 19th century as in such 
squalid institutions as that depicted in Nicholas Nickel- 
by. But there have ever been faithful masters and 
faithful disciples; such a teacher was the one who 
taught Caird—a mighty protagonist for the classics, 
he was so serenely at home wandering with the poets of 
antiquity, among the Sabine Hills, or on the shores of 
Hellas, as among the Ayrshire fields with Robert Burns. 
Of the width and accuracy of his massive scholarship 
there can be no doubt, and his presence as the teacher 
of 150 grubby brats in an uninviting Clyde port, is 
testimony to the standard of the old Scottish dominie of 
the late 18th and 19th centuries. In his shabby, 
congested room which had neither light nor candle to 
alleviate its gloom, he revealed to them their kinship 
with the ages. 

Their kinship with the ages. Do we do that? 
That is our task. 

Such a teacher was the teacher of Scott to whom he 
tenderly makes reference in the autobiographical preface 
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Christmas Vacation 
and Additional Equipment 


The School period just closing has undoubtedly 
revealed the necessity of installing additional equip- 
ment in your School. 


The Christmas Vacation is a most opportune time 
to fill this need. 


Use the “Hendry” Catalogue as your guide in 
making your selection. It contains everything you 
will need—every item in the Catalogue is carefully 
selected and the best of its kind. 


Send in your order early so as to ensure prompt 
delivery. 


The Geo. M. Hendry Company, Limited, 
take this opportunity to extend to their 
numerous friends—School Trustees, Secretaries, 
Teachers—their sincere wishes for a very happy 
Christmas and New Year. 


The GEO. M. HENDRY tr. 


Educational Supplies 
129 Adelaide St. W. 





OUR experience tells you 

what your boy cannot 
know—the value of money 
saved. Teach him to spend 
his money in a Bank. 


What will $1,000 mean 
to him at 18? 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


Toronto 2 

























THE B.A. COURSE 
for TEACHERS 


Extra-Mural and Summer 
School Study 


For the past forty years teachers actively engaged 
have been assisted to higher academic qualfications 
through the service of Queen’s University. The 
extra-mural and summer school courses offered are 
the result of a long period of adaptation and progress. 
Last year over 800 teachers from all parts of Canada 
were registered for extra-mural work during the 
winter and 500 were in attendance at summer school. 
Among the graduating class at every Spring and Fall 
Convocation appear the names of many teachers to 
whom the Bachelor’s Degree would have been an 
impossibility had it not been for Queen’s Summer 
School and Extension Department. 

Registration for the next extra-mural term may 
be made any time before April 10th. The Summer 
School, which forms a part of the summer extra- 
mural term, is held for six weeks during July arid 
August. Examinations are the same as for intra- 
mural students and are held about the first week of 
September. 

For futher information write to the Alberta 
representative of the Queen’s Summer School Students’ 
Association—Mr. R. W. Watson, 327 18th Ave. N.W., 
Calgary, Alberta, or to A. H. Carr, B.A., Director, 


Department of Extension, Queen’s University. 


Queen's University 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, joy stick, Coolidge 
tube, Fascisti, radiophone, Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 
Whatever Your Question about words, persons, places, you find 
here a ready accurate answer. 2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, in- 
cluding 408,000 vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables; 6,000 illustrations. 
One of the wisest of ourschool superintendents 
says: “I have neveryet seen a person,whether {F 
pupil or teacher, who was accustomed to 
the frequent use of the dictionary who 
was not at the same time a good o 
superior all-round scholar. A better 
test than this of the value of diction- 
ary work could not be found.” 


Write for Helps in Teaching the 
Dictionary, FREE. 







. G.& C.MERRIAM COMPANY 


® Springfield, Massachusetts 


‘‘T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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to Lockart’s Life. The poet speaks of his teacher’s 
dying hour; when the shades of death were gathering 
around he:spoke his last words: ‘It groweth dark, the 
boys may dismiss.”” The heart of the master was with 
his disciples even in death. Such teachers upheld the 
belief of Aristotle that the educated differ from the 
uneducated as the living differ from the dead. They 
made Carlyle’s words true: ‘‘An educated man stands 
as it were in the midst of a boundless arsenal and 
magazine, filled with all the weapons and engines which 
man’s skill has been able to devise from earliest time; 
and he works accordingly with a strength borrowed 
from all past ages.’”” Such men have given freedom to 
the world, have released men: from the single spot to 
which they were before bound and have helped them to 
surpass his fellow laborers, the oxen, in the exercise of 
their mental faculties. As for Ralph Cranfield in Haw- 
thorne’s “‘Threefold Destiny,’ this is revealed ‘‘as a 
most important’ office to be ranked with that of kings 
and potentates.”’ 


The Old Schoolroom 


That old school room with its carved desks and its 
water pail, is the ante-chamber of every royal palace, the 
footstool to every seat of the mighty, the stepping stone 
to every bridge which has been flung across the chasm 
between ignorance and knowledge; as every man and 
every woman thinks of his or her schoolroom, he or she 
remembers that it was good to have been there, for 
unknown to us therein were three tabernacles, —one for 
us, one for our schoolmaster and one for Him Who is the 
Friend of all children and the Master of all schoolmasters. 


Pupil Adjustment in Junior 
and Senior High Srhools 


By Davin M. Syturvan, M,A., Principal 
Alexandra High Sehool, Medicine Hat. 





ROM the beginning: : of the last decade. of the 
F Nineteenth Century. till..today the average 
attendance in our schools has doubled. Previous to 
that time secondary education was selective and a 
satisfactory criterion of progress was, the number of 
pupils eliminated from the school. system. Today 
school-men realize that the: school must assume res- 
ponsibility for the guidance of its student personnel, 
must cope with the problem of maladjustment, and 
eradicate the causes of excessive withdrawal of pupils 
from school. This implies the assumption of the 
guidance function; further it assumes the scientific 
counselling of the individual rather than the mass, 
for only through the individual can. the problem of 
maladjustment as a whole be solved. The school 
can no longer take it for granted that the pupil will 
of his own volition acquire the necessary understanding 
of subjects or courses, so it must guide him in his choice. 
It must guide him in his standards of conduct and 
personal behaviour. It must guide him with respect 
to his difficulties whether of ‘health, ha»its, or will, 
as well as encourage him to cultivate his special talents. 
It must guide him in the develépment of his intellectual 
interests, guide him in the choice of his vocation. These 
obligations fall upon the school. today because of the 
increased complexity of social life, because the adolescent 
in particular is unable to assume*the responsibility for 
his own conduct, and because the school is alone capable 
of assuming the guidance function. 

THE CASE METHOD IN EDUCATION 

As early as 1775 crude beginnings. of what is now 

technically ‘known as the case method-began to appear. 
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The studies in phrenology, physiognomy, the fourfold 
classification of temperaments, were crude attempts 
to analyze personality for purposes of guidance. After 
the Middle Ages when the science of medicine evolved 
from the stage of quackery, progress was phenomenal. 
The discovery of the circulation of blood, the invention 
of the compound microscope, the thermometer and 
stethoscope made possible a thorough diagnosis of the 
causes of pathological conditions and the application 
of corrective treatments. The case method in medicine 
was followed by social case work which called into play 
the developments in the realms of psychology, sociology, 
education, medicine and law. It then was applied in 
the trials of juvenile offenders, in which the family 
history, their social and financial condition, the child’s 
habits and associations, his physical and mental con- 
dition were all studied in the search for causes of 
malbehaviour. 

The earliest application of the case method to 
educational problems was probably in 1906 when the 
cities of New York, Boston and Hartford appointed 
a personnel officer to render service to maladjusted 
children. During the first decade of the twentieth 
century instruments were devised by Binet, Thorndike, 
Curtis and others for scientifically measuring individual 
differences. ‘The next decade these were immeasurably 
improved till today it is possible to measure an in- 
dividual’s ability, diagnose his difficulties and apply 
remedial measures. The guidance movement originated 
outside the school in an effort to render service to those 
who were unfortunately engaged in unprofitable 
employment. The inauguration in 1909 of a guidance 
programme in the schools of Boston marked the be- 
ginning of the new responsibility for guidance now 
generally accepted, though by no means universally 
applied in the schools of this continent. An extra- 
ordinarily readable book of this subject is entitled 
“Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High Schools’’ 
(D. Cy Heath & Co., 1926). The author is William 
Claude Reavis, principal of the University. High School, 
University of Chicago, who is well qualified to discuss 
this subject in the light of his five years’ experience in 
that position, not only as director of the school but also 
as personal advisor to the boys. The book is professedly 
a treatment of the problems and methods of educational 
counselling and guidance, with examples from actual 
practice. In part one the problem is set forth, and the 
development and technique of the case method outlined. 
In part two nine examples of educational counselling 
and guidance are studied in as'many chapetrs. . Lotus 
D. Coffman, President of the University of Michigan, 
in his introduction says that twenty years ago this 
book could not have been written, and one of its chief 
merits, he says, is its detailed description of certain 
types of cases, real flesh and blood children. 

Tue CasE Merion .In-Cuicaco 

The case method always centres about two problems, 
the diagnosis and the treatment of the individual. 
As in medicine the case method regards every patient 
as a case within himself, to be. diagnosed and: treated, 
so in the personnel guidance and administration of 
pupils, case data must be assembled and) filed.- At 
the University High School of the University of C hicago 
entering freshmen are subjected the previous May to 
a series of twenty-two tests which include a group 
intelligence test, a series of five tests in English usage, 
a battery of ten tests in mathematics, four tests in 
reading, a test on civic information, and a test of civic 
attitudes. As an example of how these tests are used 
for guidance, pupils who make less than 90 out of a 
total of 160, points in English usage are scheduled for 
instruction in English usage the first semester and for 
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Another Wonderful Opportunity to Buy 
Holt, Renfrew Furs for Christmas 


AT JANUARY SAVINGS 


Owing to the phenomenal response to our last year’s December Fur 
Sale, and the appreciation expressed by our many out-of-town 
customers at the wonderful opportunity provided to purchase Furs 
for Christmas Gifts at January Savings, we have decided this year to 
again start our Annual January Reductions one month earlier. 
This means a really worth-while saving for you, and for us, we believe 
a greatly increased volume of business. 

Beginning December Ist, we offer a splendid assortment of high grade 
as of every description for men, women and children at DISCOUNTS 
of 20% to 35% OFF REGULAR PRICES. 


BUY YOUR FUR COAT NOW AT THESE SAVINGS 
ELECTRIC SEAL | MUSKRAT HUDSON SEAL 
Self Trimmed Sif Trimmed Self Trimmed 
Reg. $115. For $87.50 Reg. $225. For $179.50 Reg. $365. For $289.00 


Reg. $265. For $215.00 Alsche Guile Tiieumad 
| Reg. $375. For $299.50 


Alaska Sable Trimmed PERSIAN LAMB Fox Trimmed 
Reg. $125. For $99.50 Alaska Sable Trimmed R $435 For $347 = 
Fox Trimmed eg. . For A 


Other Fur Coats at 
similar reductions. 


| Reg. $310. For $248.50 | 
Reg. $140. For $110.00 | Reg. $450. For $365.00 


Buy your FUR COAT on our 
BUDGET BUYING PLAN 


Deferred payments on convenient terms can 
be arranged, if you do not wish to make an 
ail-cash purchase. No extra charge for this 
service. Full particulars furnished on request. 


Special Christmas Shopping Service 


Precedence will be given to all orders asking 
for Christmas delivery. Write today, giving 
exact bust measurement, height and weight, 
and stating kind of fur coat you are interested 
in. Furnish bank or business reference, if 
not already known to us, and we will send by 
return express a selection of furs for approval 
in your own home, thus assuring satisfactory 
selection in ample time for Christmas. We 
pay express charges both ways. Your satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. If 
preferred, goods can be shipped C.O.D., with 
privilege of inspection. 


HOLT, RENFREW & COMPANY, LTD. 


Makers of. Dependable Furs for over 90 years. 





SIMPLIFY 


| Your Christmas Shopping 


‘| Buy from EATON’S CATALOGUE | / 


When you can’t think what to give Bro- 

ther John or Sister Mary; when you just 

can’t decide what would be the right 

remembrance for Uncle and for Aunt and 

for all those kind friends; when you won- 

der how you are ever going to satisfy all 
i the requests of Junior and the kiddies— 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Then consult your EATON Catalogue— | 


turn through its many pages of Christmas 
suggestions, and as you go down your list, 
checking off one name from one Catalogue 
page and one from another, you will find 
that what seemed a great problem was 
really a very simple and pleasant task. 
You will find, too, that your Christmas 

| budget will go much further than you ex- 
pected, and you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the gifts you buy will be 
in quality, style and finish exactly as 
represented. 


Early Orders Will Be Assured of Speedy Service. 
| SEND YOUR ORDER NOW AND BE SURE 


iT. EATON Ce need 


FROM THE EATON WINNIPEG ° CANADA 


GROCERY CATALOGUE 


~~ > ’ 


iy 


FALL Ano w, 
A - CATALOGUL ER 


for. 
CHRISTMAS 
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Community Life English the second semester, and are 
given exceptional opportunities for practice in oral and 
written composition. Individual pupils who escape 
the usage course may be required to take it any suc- 
ceeding semester if their written English is below 
standard. Weekly class appraisals and brief reports 
for individual pupils are made when the work for any 
week has shown signs of maladjustment. If mal- 
adjustment persists in spite of the efforts of the personnel 
advisor, one of several methods is promptly applied; 
he may be induced to make a self-diagnosis, his class- 
room work may be observed, special tests administered, 
a conference with parents held, or his out-of-school life 
investigated. When the cause of the trouble is ascer- 
tained remedial measures are at once applied. Besides 
the weekly inventory, a mid-semester report is made on 
the progress of every maladjusted pupil, and a final 
appraisal of the work of each pupil is made at the end 
of each semester. Information bearing on the develop- 
ment of the individual from term to term is collected 
and filed. 

The complete case history will contain exact data 
on such varied subjects as health history, academic 
records, attitudes, interests and habits, special reports 
on accidents or illness, attendance, absences, scholar- 
ship and citizenship. Education has been said to be 
the preparation for complete living. The case record 
is a résumé of the full life, academic, intra-scholastic, and 
extra-scholastic life of the individual pupil. 


Whuy Pupits Fatn 


The causes of failure of pupils in the secondary 
school have, in this book, been classified according to 
six definite types, namely, ineffective habits of work, 
personality difficulties, deficiencies in previous training, 
physical disabilities, mental disability, and psycho- 
physical defects. A problem case cannot always be 
classified as belonging spécifically to one of these six 
types as there may have been several causes operating. 
Whatever the causes, they must first be discovered 
and then attacked. If mental disability is a con- 
tributing cause to maladjustment the personnel advisor 
must see to it that re-education or compensatory 
training is provided. In the case of physical disability 
the physical education department must undertake to 
improve the pupil’s general physical tone. The amount 
of home study may be regulated or the co-operation of 
the home enlisted with regard to raising the level of 
the student’s out-of-school life. Before commenting 
on the merits or shortcomings of the case method, 
this study will briefly outline two typical cases of 
problem pupils as presented in part two of Dr. Reavis’ 
book. The cases chosen are not extremes but represent 
very fairly the various types of pupil maladjustment 
which might reasonably be found in any secondary 
school. 

A Cass or ENDocRINE DEFICIENCY 

At the time of admission to the school this case was 
given the customary medical examination, which 
disclosed the fact that he showed no signs of puberty, 
and this condition was reflected on body and mind. 
He was handicapped by mental habits of carelessness, 
lack of aggressiveness, and persistence. His anatomical 
development as revealed by the radiograph record of 
his hand showed slight subnormality. His father was 
advised to procure a typewriter as a means of improving 
his careless and inaccurate work in English the Third 
Year (his second year in this school), and he became a 
much better student as a result. Continued physical 
examination showed no improvement in his particular 
defect. While teachers’ reports on his ability and 
attitude disagreed somewhat, the general criticism was 


that he was satisfied with a mere passing mark. He 
obtained enough credits to be certified to college. The 
author cites five medical authorities and a number 
of precedents to show that physical abnormality may 
cause deviation from normal in physical proportions, 
attitudes and habits. 


A Cass or Psycuo-Puysicat DEFrEcts 

This boy’s disability was caused, in large part, by 
the blundering of his early teachers who had attempted 
to make him write with his right hand although he was 
markedly left-handed. He was also led, through the 
carelessness of his parents, to live a quiet inactive life, 
and his fundamental muscles were undeveloped and the 
finer adjustments of his accessory muscles immature. 
In the High School he was encouraged to play baseball 
and tennis as a means of developing better co-ordination 
of the larger fundamental muscles, and he was allowed 
to revert to left-handed writing. In spite of the fact 
that he had devoted three years to French in the ele- 
mentary school he never made much progress and 
took two and a half years to accomplish one and a half 
year’s credit. His language defect was traceable to 
the handwriting disability which had been aggravated 
by pedagogical error. It might have been possible to 
develop his linguistic ability under different auspices, 
but when the University High School received him his 
psycho-physical disabilities were too firmly rooted. 
At the time of writing he was still in school and was 
confidently expected to graduate. 


Hieu Scuoou EpucatTion ror ALL? 


Dr. Reavis in his book assumes that the school 
tacitly obligates itself to provide the maximum amount 
of education for every student to whom it opens its 
doors. Individual study with a view to adjustment has 
been made a fine art. If the educational pabulum offered 
is not to the taste of the pupil, his intellectual needs 
are scientifically studied and a programme devised 
to meet those needs. Admittedly we have made great 
advances since the days when the school was in effect 
a Procrustean bed. There is danger in the new system 
of swinging to the other extreme. In life one’s pre- 
ferences are not always consulted. Some of our greatest 
men have used their very disabilities as stepping stones 
to success. Moreover, it is doubtful if education 
should be made as highly accessible as this book tacitly 
assumes. When the college gains a student whom the 
ultra-modern High School has saved, the mechanical 
or business world may have lost a leader whom it can 
ill afford to sacrifice. This book follows closely the 
analogy of the case method in medicine, the ethics of 
which profession do not admit of any selection in the 
saving of life, and for reasons pretty well approved. 
Without offering here a solution as to how selection 
of pupils could scientifically be made, the writer is 
included among the number of Aiberta pedagogues who 
believe a modified selection of pupils desirable, especially 
in the grades of the Senior High School. 


Ture ExpENsE INVOLVED 

It must be admitted that a great deal of propaganda 
will be necessary to induce school boards to incur the 
expense involved in giving all pupils the advantages 
of physical and mental examination. There is no 
question as to its value. Society at large eventually 
will receive a return out of all proportion to the outlay. 
To prove this to the small community which must pay 
the piper is another matter. Readers of this book 
will carry away new inspiration, and a resolve to in- 
augurate, in a modified form at least, the suggestions 
outlined for pupil adjustment in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 
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Che Craining of Cearhers IT 


C. Sansom, B.A. 





(Eprror’s Note: Lack of space prevented us from publishing 
the whole of Mr. Sansom’s article in the last issue. In the first 
section Mr. Sansom seriously questions the wisdom of the policy 
endorsed by resolutions passed at the last Annual General Meeting 
of the A.T.A., asking the Department to empower the University 
to license graduates in a proposed course in education to teach 
in the Province. Being now at the parting of the ways in regard 
to teacher training it behooves us to adopt some consistent plan. 
Mr. Sansom sets out to establish that teacher training should 
be carried on only in Departmental institutions. He draws a 
distinct line of demarcation between training for teaching and 
training for research; if the latter be required, then, and only then, 
should the University undertake the work. “Educational research 
is a highly specialized activity and the rank and file of classroom 
teachers have neither the inclination, the capacity, nor the oppor- 
tunity to make any significant contribution in the field of edu- 
cational research,’ although, of course, teachers should be 
sufficiently well informed in research methods to study their own 
pupils intelligently and co-operate with research specialists. This 
information can be given in Normal Schools no less effectually 
than in the University. Universities, which he contends, have 
scant respect for the art of teaching per se; college professors stress 
“knowing their work” rather than “how to teach it,” which 
attitude, if adopted by teachers in elementary and high schools, 
would largely defeat the purpose of these institutions. Mr. Sansom 
admits that present conditions in the Provincial Normal Schools 
call for reform, and that the overcrowded conditions, the inadequate 
size of the staff and consequent ‘mass training’’(?) and the merging 
of graduate students with those studying for lower certificates, are 
seriously endangering the work of the Normal Schools in this 
Province at the present time.) 


NLESS the Department is prepared to go into the 


work of teacher-training in a serious and thorough- 
going manner the University certainly should be given the 
training of the high school teachers and of as many more 
as it can be persuaded to take over. When a university 
professor meets a graduate class of six or eight students 
no questions are asked. When he meets only six or 
eight classes in a week no vigilance committee proceeds 
to get excited over the waste of public funds. It is 
assumed in this argument that the Department would 
be not less generous in its provisions for this work in 
the normal schools than the University authorities would 
be if the work were taken over by them. The cost of 
university maintenance is met by precisely the same 
people as the cost of normal school maintenance. It 
is only on the assumption that a normal school be 
adequately staffed and equipped for the work that I 
am prepared to defend the thesis that the best solution 
of the teacher-training problem in this province, every- 
thing considered, is for all the teachers of all the schools 
to get their training in schools conducted by the 
Department of Education. 


The expression “all the teachers of all the schools” 
suggests another very important aspect of the situation 
which has not yet been considered. This is that the 
dual system of teacher-training forecasted in the Alliance 
resolution implies a dual system of public education 
which would not fit in well with our ideals of social 
organization. There would be “inferior” teachers 
trained in “inferior’’ institutions for the rural and other 
“low-grade” schools, and “superior”? teachers trained 
in the university for the city and high schools. In 
Germany they had such a system before the war,— 
“elementary” schools for the common people taught 
by people trained in the normal schools, and 
“secondary” schools for the upper classes taught by 
teacners trained in the universities. There the system 
of education was essentially dual, and this method of 
teacher-training was entirely appropriate. Here, how- 
ever, our elementary and secondary schools are all one 
system, and it is a little hard to see how the old German 
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plan of teacher-training would fit in with the strictly 
unified system we aim to maintain in this country. 

It is especially significant in this connection that 
when Germany, after the war, abolished the dual 
system of education, she also abolished the dual system of 
teacher-training. There, in all the states but two, the 
old normal schools were done away with, and the 
training of all the teachers taken over by the universities. 
This would suggest that if the University takes over 
the work at all it should take over the whole situation, 
together with all questions of text-books and courses of 
study for the province. This would be in line with the 
Carnegie Report on the normal schools of Missouri— 
one of the most thorough pieces of work ever done in 
this field. The recommendation of the committee was 
“to incorporate the present normal schools together 
with the university school of education in a State 
Division of Education fully organized and equipped to 
provide for all phases of the professional training of 
teachers for the public schools of the state. The normal 
schools would thus become state colleges of education 
within the University and subject to the same con- 
sideration as any other branches of that institution.’ 

But it must be remembered that our system of social 
control is different in many important respects from 
what it is either in Germany or in the United States. 
Here it would seem that the training of teachers is pro- 
perly a Department function; and if so the Department 
should keeps its hands on it and introduce a system 
which will reasonably take care of present requirements 
and look forware to consistent development in the 
future. For the Department to continue to write the 
courses of study and authorize the text-books and the 
University to take on the training of teachers to teach 
these courses and text-books, and this with respect to 
only a part of the service, is obviously to introduce an 
undesirable situation from almost every point of view. 

There is still another matter which should be kept 
in mind in taking a long-distance view of the problem. 
This is the tendency to give normal schools eventually 
the college status and thus bring the means of higher 
education within reach of a larger number of people 
than can avail themselves of them when they are entirely 
concentrated on one campus. This is quite definitely 
the trend in the United States. The first teachers’ 
college was established at Albany in 1890; in 1926 there 
were ninety of these colleges in the country; and this year 
the eight normal schools of Wisconsin started on their 
career as teachers’ colleges. 

This movement, however, is still in its infancy, and 
it is too soon yet to know how it will work out. It 
should certainly be regarded as the primary purpose 
of normal schools or teachers’ colleges to train teachers; 
and the introduction of purely academic instruction 
probably should for many years to come be made 
strictly to subserve this central idea. The possibility, 
however, of utilizing the normal schools eventually as 
“regional colleges” in so far as this can be done without 
detracting from their efficiency as teacher-training 
institutions should not be entirely overlooked in any 
discussion of the teacher-training problem in this 
province. 

To sum up the matter thus far, the argument that 
teachers should be trained in the university in the 
interests of “educational research” falls through in 
practice. Nothing is gained in having classes of under- 
graduates fiddle around with a few bits of apparatus to 
gain “credits” for a teaching certificate. This is not 
the sort of thing they need in preparation for teaching. 
What they do need is a thorough grounding in everything 
the science of education has to offer to this date. Any 
attempt to make “research specialists” of high school 
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A REAL BIRTHDAY GIFT FOR YOUR 60th BIRTHDAY 


“Use thy youth so that thou mayest have comfort to remember it when it hath forsaken thee, and not sigh and grieve at the account thereof. 
Use it as the Springtime which soon departeth and wherein thou oughtest to plant and sow all provision for a long and happy life.”—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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teachers as a body is fore-doomed ‘to end in failure. 
And it is very fortunate that this should be so. 
Similarly the argument that teachers should be 
trained in the university because they take their 
academic work there and consequently can do the two 


things at the same time also falls through in practice. ’ 


The professional side is almost universally ‘‘ passed up” 
in favor of the academic side on the part of the colleze 
teachers, and in favor of some narrow line of research 
on the part of those in charge of the school of education— 
most of whom, it usually happens, holds their position 
on quite other grounds than a first-hand knowledge of 
classroom problems. The practical experience necessary 
for knowledge of this sort as a rule disqualifies any 
individual from ever holding a university position— 
exceptions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The upshot of the matter is that on these grounds 
as well as others to be considered later, teachers should 
get their professional training in special institutions 
provided for the purpose. The position taken here is 
that five or six years of preparation for educational work 
made up of four years of academic training in a college 
and the rest of the time devoted to the intensive study 
of the history, theory, practice, principles, and philosophy 
of education in an adequately staffed and equipped 
normal school or teachers’ college would provide a 
better foundation for this work than the same amount 
of time spent in a university taking a medley of courses 
in ‘‘subjects,” “education,” and “research.”’ 


| Che Barnyard | 


\ R. ROYCROFT’S paragraph on’ the use of 
dictionaries reminds me of an incident which 
one of our inspectors delights to recall. In a rural 
school he found Grade IV diligently seeking exact 
meanings of the day’s spelling ration; and looking 
over one little girl’s shoulder he read, “‘ Wife: the lawful 
consort of a man.” Isn’t education wonderful! 
* * * * 


I am blessed with a community of parents who will 
suffer much inconvenience rather than take from school 
any child who is making progress. ‘Let him get an 
education if he can. It’s easy to carry around; and if 
anything should happen that he can’t farm, then he 


will have it to fall back upon.” The attitude is com-. 


mendable, but the reasoning shows misapprehension. 
Far too prevalent is the idea that “an” education is 
synonymous with a diploma; that this Education- 
Diploma commodity, if not immediately usable, can be 
locked away with the War Bonds until needed; and that, 
if it should remain unused till the end, there’s no great 
harm done. : 

The general public needs to be convinced that the 
dividends on a day’s real study accrue immediately 
in the form of a finer intelligence; that the mental 
capacity for attack, which good teachers aim to nurture 
in their pupils, is the very soul of achievement in the 
adult; that the latent power developed by ten years’ 
purposeful exercise of the neurones is more valuable 
than a Graduate’s Diploma; and that the failure to 
annex a diploma is incomparably less calamitous than 
the mental stagnation which caused failure. I wonder 


if the Education Publicity Committee can put that 


across so that Hodge, the farmer, may. see the point. 
* * * * 


“A certain young man of Japan 
Wrote verses which no one could scan. 
‘When his friends asked him why, 
He said in reply: 
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I always endeavor to get as many syllables into 
each line as I possibly can.’ 


The reader is indebted for this gem to an old number 
of the “Atlantic Monthly” (unless the Monthly was 
quoting, too—I forget). The limerick may throw some 
light on the origin of modern Free Verse. How many 
of us, I wonder, have longed—as we read lyrical odes 
to discarded suspenders and sonorous elegies to rusted 
wheat to find the intrepid pioneer who. blazed the 
trail into that unmapped world of’ literature, Free 
Verse; that we might do him mere justice. 


“As : pick up a sealer of raspberries and blow off the 
ust, 
I can see the tall canes dripping scarlet drops 
Through the green leaf shadows, ; 
And a scent of muskrose, mignonette and marigold 
Seems to pervade the cellar.” 
(Lloyd Roberts in Globe, Grain Growers’ 
Guide and Edmonton Journal.) 


At first blush—and how we did blush!—the surpassing 
merit of this little pearl of poesy lies in its original 
treatment of a common incident of the home. But 
there’s more to it than that. 


A creator of modern free verse is hounded by the 
traditions of pedantic old word-bunglers from Newbolt 
to back beyond Chaucer and Beowulf, viz.: chronic 
addiction to rhyme and rhythm, with a craven dread of 
triviality. It is no small exploit of our poet’s, that, 
writing in a language which lends itself so peculiarly 
to song-titles, he has picked his way delicately clear of 
the faintest suspicion of rhythm (especially as he dis- 
carded his metrical feet). The unseasoned reader, 
coming depraved from Scott, Browning or Byron, 
might think he perceived anapestic traces in the first 
two lines. But these are quite dispelled if one observes 
a caesura after “pick” and ‘‘the,’’ as no doubt the poet 
intends us todo. No, the metraphobia is unblemished. 


With equal nicety has the author evaded the 
Charibdis of rhyme. In a world full of rhyming dic- 
tionaries, it would be interesting to have an expert 
mathematical estimate as to the probability of chopping 
at random a hundred and fifty words of prose into 
twenty-one fragments without committing the offense 
of rhyme. 

Small as the probability is, our versifier has done 
that very thing. Nay, more; the utmost effort of a 
refined ear can detect no taint of assonance, except 
perchance in the bisyllabic ‘‘shadows” and “cellar.’’, 





I quote once more, from Jeffrey’s review of Words- 
worth’s Excursion. The words are well chosen to 
discipline any mind that has bolted away from common 
sense and made an ass of itself. 

“This will never do.” 

In a world of tolerant literary tastes, there is room 
for some poor prose—that’s how we get by—and for 
some mediocre verse. There is no room for this mons- 
trosity of license self-styled “free verse.” What is it 
anyway, filleted prose or poetry gone to grass? What 
is its motive—to enhance beauty of theme by excluding 
beauty of cadence, or merely to climb up some other 
way into the fold of literary publicity? 


Seriously, the matter calls for some sort of Prevention 
Week. Three responsible papers have printed the 
stuff quoted above; and the man in the street or the 
woman in the kitchen will soon begin to think there is 
something to it. We-as, teachers can do much to 
propagate or mould a literary taste that will reject 
the unworthy, and know for its own the virile, verte- 
brate school of Canadian poetry. 

—HAaYSEED. 
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Woodland Ice Cream 


Is More than a Dessert 


This is what Dr. Herman N. 
Bundeson, Chicago health 
commissioner, says about ice 
cream: 


‘Ice cream is more than a 
dessert, it is a highly nutri- 
tious food. It has the ingre- 
dients which build muscle, 
harden bones, make sound 
teeth, and furnish energy for 
the activities of theday .. . 
A dish of ice cream is a dish 
of health at any time and 
in all seasons.” 
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More Music Alt 
Home 


Be prepared for Christmas. Make your 
choice at once. We suggest: 


A Heintzman & Co. Piano 
A Gerhard Heintzman Piano 
An Orthophonic Victrola 
A Brunswick Panatrope, or 
A Selection of Victor Records 


“Ye Olde Firme’’ 


Heintzman & Co. 
LIMITED 
Heintzman Hall 


10139 Jasper Ave. EDMONTON 
Piano Dept., ’Phone 1621 Record Dept., Phone 5963 


W. J. DAVIS, Manager 





Specialization 


IS THE 


Modern Way 


HE automobile, with its artistic beauty in body 
lines—its luxurious refinements—its marvellous 
efficiency, expresses most convincingly the power of 
specialization in producing a high standard of quality 
at the minimum cost. One needs but to visualize the 
kind of cars we would have today were they being 
built throughout by one individual instead of by an 
army of experts, each specializing in their particular 
part. 
A: in high class tailoring it is no different. To 
the LaFleche Tailoring organization here in 
Alberta falls the distinction of being the first in Canada 
to introduce and apply ‘‘Specialization’’ to the 
building of fine custom clothes. 





* furnishes an explanation why Edmonton has had, 
since 1923, the largest high class custom tailor 
shop in the Dominion of Canada. 
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Research in Education 
(M. E. Lazerre, Pu.D.) 





URING the last three years investigations in 


arithmetic have been carried on by the graduate 
students in Education at the University of Alberta. 
The A.T.A. Magazine, in the next few issues, will 
discuss briefly two of these studies. In view of the 
fact that the researches to be reported, were condemned 
and belittled in last month’s magazine in an article, 
“The Training of Teachers, I,” it is fitting that a few 
introductory words be said regarding educational 
research. 

Research, as the term will be used in these articles, 
means no more and no less than an attempt at detailed 
analysis of the specific errors that characterize the 
thinking of pupils as they attempt or are being led to 
understand the ordinary classroom work in the subject 
of arithmetic. When errors are discovered, remedial 
measures are devised to correct the deficiencies. The 
justification of the procedure is the fact that if we do 
not know the nature of the pupil’s difficulties, we cannot 
teach. To concentrate attention upon the subject- 


‘matter rather than upon the pupils’ difficulties with the 


subject-matter, is to miss the mark quite widely. 
Research, as used herein, means a careful, diagnostic 
analysis of pupils’ difficulties, a search for the causes 
underlying these difficulties, and the painstaking 
evaluation of corrective practices in teaching. 

Is research expensive? ‘The cost of a bit of research 
depends entirely upon the nature of the research topic. 
The type of research that may be followed with profit 
by classroom teachers is expensive in terms of time and 
energy, but not in terms of dollars and cents. When 
anyone attempts to belittle educational research with 
the argument that it is an expensive and ill-directed 
venture, such a writer is perverting facts for argument’s 
sake, making pronouncements when unacquainted with 
the nature of the problem, or intentionally blowing up 
a smoke screen dense enough to becloud the real issues 
that lie behind. Probably some types of research 
are costly, but one must not construct generalizations 
from one or two particulars. 

Where should diagnostic studies in the school subjects 
be made. These studies may be made in the laboratory 
or in the classroom. It is in the classroom that correct 
practice must be verified, but in the laboratory first 
hypotheses may be tested and tentative conclusions 
drawn. Fortunately scientific thinking and procedure 
are not dependent upon the elaborateness and expen- 
siveness of equipment and apparatus. The laboratory 
of Judd and Buswell contains little apparatus other 
than that which is improvised by the students them- 
selves. Those who state otherwise are definitely in 
error. 

If all experienced teachers in the Province of Alberta 
were interested in systematically diagnosing errors of 
pupils and in evaluating remedial measures, and if some 
central agency existed for directing and guiding the 
work, for consolidating the findings, and for making 
conclusions available to all teachers, the teaching 
profession would throb with new life and enthusiasm. 
If intuitions, unverified personal opinions, and com- 
forting rationalizations are to determine educational 
practices, teachers must be willing to accept the role 
of puppets on the educational stage. If, on the other 
hand, systematic observation and research can add 
some small amount to the scientific data and evidence 
that form the only sound basis for educational pro- 


cedure, let all co-operate in the gathering of such 
material, asking only that the few pessimists who are 
unwilling to assist, disparage not the “feeble” efforts 
of the many who have not lost faith. 

The two research problems that have been engaging 
the attention of the writer and of the teachers in the 
University classes, relate to the teaching of Grade I 
arithmetic, and to problem-solving in the arithmetic 
of Grades III to VII inclusive. The investigation of 
primary arithmetic will be reported in next month’s 
issue of this magazine. 


Local Nems 


MEDICINE HAT HIGH SCHOOL LOCAL 


Our High School staff this year has been enlarged 
by the addition of one teacher, Mr. Campbell Hargrave, 
a former student of the school and a graduate of the 
University of Alberta. 

The two new members appointed to fill the vacancies 
created by the resignations of Mr. Riley and Mr. 
Longman are Mr. Gislasson of Winnipeg, Physical 
Instructor, and Mr. Maguire, teacher of Science, 
formerly Principal at Ponoka. 

The High School teachers, in accordance with the 
vote passed last year, took no part in the convention 
this fall. We were, however, permitted to enjoy the 
banquet and dance, both of which were carried out with 
great success. We also had the pleasure of entertaining 
at a luncheon Mr. Speakman of Calgary, who repre- 
sented the Alliance at this convention. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN LOCAL 


Seven teachers of this vicinity met on Saturday, 
October 22nd to reorganize the Local. (Mr. Bell of 
Pleasant View was away organizing a Provisional of 
his own, with the aid of a minister. He has our very 
warm congratulations and good wishes.) 

The retiring president, A. J. Powell, was re-elected, 
and J. E. Edgar was appointed Secretary. After 
collection of local fees and arrangements for next 
meeting, Mr. Edgar gave a most helpful talk on “Life 
in the Soil.” The president then briefly displayed a 
collection of pupils’ poster work with comments and 
criticisms. 

The Local then carried its researches to the home 
of Mr. Steele Smith (Principal) where a social hour 
extended itself into two or three, refreshments and 
cards being much enjoyed. The next meeting will 
be held on November 19th, when Mr. Steele Smith 
will speak on “High School Literature Methods.” 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTION AT HANNA 


The Annual Convention of the teachers of the Hanna 
Inspectorate was held in Hanna on November 3 and 4, 
with one hundred and twenty in attendance. 

The first meeting was a joint session with the 
Trustees’ Convention and consisted of a debate on 
“The Larger Administrative Unit in Education,” a 
subject which was freely discussed by both trustees 
and teachers during their conventions. A very strong 
case was presented for the larger unit. Following 
addresses of welcome, representatives of the W.C.T.U. 
and A.T.A. were heard. 

In the afternoon session, Mr. Sansom of Camrose 
Normal School gave a very able address on the larger 
educational unit, bringing out in particular experiments 
which have been made in this direction in the United 
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States and also the advantages to be derived by all 
parties concerned by the adoption of such a scheme. 
Inspector Haverstock next discussed the policy of the 
Department to increase the efficiency of teachers, having 
special reference to the new system of practice teaching 
throughout the Province. The proposed Pension Scheme’ 
for teachers was explained to the Convention by A. J. 
Heywood, of Drumbheller. 

On Friday the Hanna Public and High Schools 
were in operation, and the visiting teachers were enabled 
to see the actual work being done in the various grades. 
Many considered that this was the most helpful feature 
of the Convention, especially in view of the discussions 
which followed the various lessons. 

The afternoon speakers were Gordon Forster, M.L.A., 
for the Hand Hills constituency; Mrs. Lyons, of Craig- 
myle, on “The Relation of the Teacher to the Com- 
munity;’ and E. L. Gray, District Agriculturist, on 
‘Agriculture in the School,’”’? who gave as his idea of 
the aim of the course, not to make farmers, but intelligent 
Canadian citizens. 

The remainder of the session was spent on reports 
of committees and election of officers. The convention 
will be at Drumheller next year, and the officers are: 

Honorary President: Hon. Perrin Baker. 

President: A. J. Heywood, Drumheller. 

Vice-President: John McLean, Craigmyle. 

Secretary: Miss Ingraham. 

Among the resolutions passed was the following: 
“Be it resolved that the teachers of the Hanna Inspector- 
ate assembled in Convention at Hanna this fourth day 
of November, 1927, do hereby petition the Minister 
of Education to use his influence in having some legis- 
lation enacted to protect Alberta teachers from being 
unable to secure schools due to the influx of teachers 
from other provinces and states.” 

The convention concluded with a dance in the 
Memorial Hall, and everyone agreed that if the aim 
of the Executive ‘‘to send each teacher back to his 
school a better teacher’’ were not fulfilled, it was not 
the fault of the Convention. 

Great satisfaction was expressed by J. W. Barnett, 
General-Secretary of the A.T.A., as a result of his visit 
to the Hanna Convention, when sixty memberships 
were received, some renewals, but many of them new 
members. 


Successful Convention at 


Lethbridge, November 
ard and 4th 





HE convention of the South Alberta Teachers’ 
Association held at Lethbridge, November 3rd 

and -4th, was attended by more than four hundred 
and fifty teachers of the southern part of the province. 
The outstanding features of the convention programme 
were the addresses of Harry Charlesworth, Vancouver, 
General Secretary of the B.C.T.F., and Vice-President 
of the World Federation of Education Associations, 
and the very interesting and helpful sectional meetings. 
The morning of Thursday, November 3rd, was 
spent by public school teachers in observing lessons 
taught in Westminster, Galbraith and St. Basil’s 
schools, in North Lethbridge. This feature of the pro- 
gramme was greatly appreciated by teachers visiting 
the city. The High School section on Thursday 
morning was under the chairmanship of Supt. A. J. 
Watson. Topics discussed included Algebra I, intro- 
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duced by D. J. Lonsberry; History I, introduced by 
G. D. Martin; combination of classes in the small 
High School, Geo. Watson; Art I, C. G. Edwards; and 
General Science, W. W. Rogers. 

At the Thursday afternoon session addresses were 
given by Harry Charlesworth on ‘‘ What is Expected 
of the Modern Teacher’; by R. E. Hicken, District 
Representative on the A.T.A. Executive on “ Progress 
of Teachers’ Organizations;’” and by Inspector C. C. 
Bremner, M.A., on ‘Silent Reading.” 

The Thursday evening session was planned for by 
a committee of the Lethbridge Locals of the A.T.A. 
After a banquet in the Masonic Hall, H. C. Sweet, 
President of the Alliance, acted as chairman for a 
programme which included addresses by Mrs. C. 
McClenaghan, Chairman of the Lethbridge Public 
School Board; Inspector G. M. Dunlop; Supt. A. J. 
Watson; Miss Louise Patterson, representing the 
Junior Red Cross Society; and Mr. Charlesworth. 
Miss Janet Mcellvena rendered two beautiful solos, 
and Mrs. C. A. Anderson pleased the audience with a 
pianologue and a reading. 

Friday morning, November 4th, was spent in sec- 
tional meetings. High School Inspector J. A. Smith 
was in charge of the High School section where topics 
were introduced for discussion by Miss M. B. Munro, 
G. L. Woolf, E. L. Speakman, J. Blackmore, and A. W. 
Prime. The time was fully occupied with interesting 
discussion on Geometry, Agriculture and Physics, and 
on the subject of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Crowded group meetings for teachers of Grade I, 
Grades II, III, IV, Grades V and VI, Grades VII and 
VIII, and rural schools were conducted by Mrs. M. 
Clifford, Inspector Bremner, Inspector Dunlop, M. G. 
Merkley, and Inspector J. Morgan. 

The concluding session, Friday afternoon, was 
addressed by Mr. Charlesworth on “Education as a 
Factor of International Friendship,” and by Inspector 
Bremner on “New Type Examinations.” <A_ brief 
time was given over to business followed by the final 
feature, the “question box” ably conducted by In- 
spector Morgan. 

Space in this issue of the A.7.A. Magazine permits 
only this brief outline of the South Alberta Convention. 
It is very evident that the teachers of the south part 
of the province appreciate the opportunity afforded for 
professional improvement and for meeting with their 
fellow-workers, especially in a year when as in 1927, 
the Easter Convention is held in Edmonton, making it 
difficult for many from the south to attend. 

The A.T.A. Membership Committee included D. 
R. Innes, R. E. Hicken and others, and ninety appli- 
cations for Alliance membership were received, a large 
number applying voluntarily to the members of the 
committee. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The feature of the afternoon meeting was the 
magnificent address of Harry Charlesworth, who dealt 
with the topic, ‘‘What is Expected of the Modern | 


Teacher.” Before launching on his_ subject, Mr. | 


Charlesworth said how much. he appreciated the honor 


of the invitation extended by Alberta, and the co- ' 


operation of the British Columbia teachers which had 
made his visit possible. 


Not many years ago, said the speaker, the function | 
of the school was accepted as being “to impart knowledge | 


to all of its pupils.’”? Courses used to deal only with the 
fundamentals. All students were made to fit the 
school, and the school had little connection with the 


world. Today the situation is vastly different. Dewey / 


states, ‘‘The school is expected to assume the function/ 
of being the safeguard of the progress of society.” 
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The National Education Association of the United 
States has after a most thorough investigation resolved 
that the fundamental objectives of the school should 
be to bring about sound health, worthy home member- 
ship, mastery of the tools and technique of learning, 


faithful citizenship, vocational effectiveness, wise use ’ 


of leisure, and ethical character. Mr. Charlesworth 
asked his audience to note particularly the order of 
importance of these aims. 

ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 

The school, he said, has been asked to take over 
many of the duties formerly accepted by the home 
and the church. The organization of industry has 
removed from pupils the direct observation of the 
former craft industries conducted in old days in the 
home. Here again the school has had to step in. 

The school is now the real centre of community 
life. Scientific grading of pupils and measurement of 
their intellectual achievement have resulted in new 
methods. There is a tremendous responsibility on the 
modern teacher, not to mould the pupils into the likeness 
of himself, but to develop to the highest the pupil’s 
own individuality on right lines. This individuality 
must not be destroyed. Discipline must not be militar- 
istic but self-imposed by the pupil. 

Practical applications of these changes in teaching 
have been shown in connection with spelling, arithmetic, 
health, sports, history and civics among other subjects. 
Bad tradition and prejudice are being overcome. 

Mr. Charlesworth drew an interesting analogy 
between various forms of restaurants and education to 
illustrate the gradual coming of optional subjects into 
the curriculum. He stated that in British Columbia 
trial courses could be begun in Junior High School, 
and later abandoned if found unsuited to the students’ 
needs. This he compared to the cafeteria with the 
customer having the privilege of sampling the foods. 

TEACHER-TRAINING 

Teacher-training has developed to meet the new 
conditions, and facilities for extra-mural university work 
and a longer and more thorough period of training 
have been found necessary. 

NEEDED CHANGES 

The concluding section of the address dealt with 
changes which, in the speaker’s view, must yet be 
made. The one-room rural schools should be staffed 
by experienced teachers. Will the communities pay 
sufficiently high salaries to induce the best teachers 
to go out there? Many teachers would be willing to 
do so. Communities should allow a teacher to enter 
fully into political or civil life. The school should not 
be the place for propaganda, but for the search for 
knowledge and truth. Such episodes as that at Dayton, 
Tennessee, and the more recent one in Chicago should be 
prevented by the education of the public, and civic 
life be lifted to a higher plane. Organization of schools 
must be free enough to permit the development of 
individual differences, while central guidance is main- 
tained. The development of the mind and soul of 
the child must be regarded as a work of happiness and 
inspiration. 

Mr. Charlesworth urged the necessity of organization 
to secure these aims, stating that the teachers are ready 
to take their place with medical, legal and other bodies. 
The time must come when the public will recognize 
the value of a good teacher in the classroom, instead 
of making him an administrator, which is apt to be 
the only avenue of promotion. When all who are 
engaged in every form of teaching, from the university 
down to the rural schools, are lined up under the same 
banner, there will be some chance of education coming 
into its own. 
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The speaker was given a splendid reception at the 
close, and his address—rich with humor and personal 
experiences as illustrations—will long be remembered. 

A.T.A. REPRESENTATIVE 


R. E. Hicken of Cardston, district representative 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, dealt with the problems 
which that organization is attempting to overcome. 
After pointing out the difficulties which stood in the 
way of advancement of the teaching profession, he 
sketched the history of the ten years’ life of the Alliance, 
and urged that teachers should join because it is en- 
deavoring to secure security of tenure under a con- 
tinuous contract, educational reasons for breaking a 
contract, teachers’ pensions, higher academic quali- 
fications and adequate remuneration for teachers, 
larger administrative units, and a careful revision of 
the school act of the province. He urged that it was 
the duty of every teacher to belong because any im- 
provement in an organization must come from within, 
not from without, and stated in conclusion that new 
teachers should take up the task of those who had started 
the work. 

Inspector C. C. Bremner, M.A., of Macleod, de- 
livered the closing address of the afternoon session on 
“Silent Reading.”” He stressed the paramount im- 
portance of the subject from the standpoint of its use 
in life; since it is the basic instrument by which we 
penetrate the stores of information laid up for us through 
the bygone years. 

Mr. Bremner fully covered the various technical 
aspects of reading, both oral and silent, advancing 
arguments to show that after Grade IV this subject 
should receive far more emphasis than it has hitherto 
done from teachers. Various methods of testing the 
interpretation and comprehension of pupils were 
thoroughly covered, and the paper as a whole convinced 
an interested audience that Mr. Bremner is a master 
of his subject. The beneficial effect of his work will 
undeniably be felt throughout the whole of Southern 
Alberta. 


§.£.A.£.A. Convention 


LTHOUGH at this Convention, held at Medicine 
Hat on November 3rd and 4th, were enjoyed 
excellent papers such as “Elementary Science in the 
Rural Schools,” by Inspector F. 8S. Carr; “Arithmetic 
in Grade V,” by Mr. Thacker, Redcliff; ‘Spelling in 
Ungraded Schools,” by Miss Noel Mais; “ Parliamentary 
Workings,” by Dr. Gershaw, M.P., the outstanding 
feature of the Convention was the teaching of real 





' lessons to real boys and girls. Indeed so successful 


was this feature that it is the expressed desire of many 
that next year’s convention provide an even larger 
percentave of them. The Arithmetic lesson in the primary 
grade by Miss Annie Young, the History lesson in Grade 
VII by Mrs. MacBean, and the demonstration of 
“Outside Games” by Mr. J. T. Cuyler, Mrs. White 
and Mrs. M. Bell were instructive and illuminating. 
Grave VII History 


While the lessons unfortunately cannot be repro- 
duced, in print, Mrs. MacBean’s prefatory remarks 
are well worth repeating. She said: : 

“In looking over a Psychology of History, I was 
impressed by the following statements, because, I think, 
they are my beliefs also. I will pass them on to you 
for your consideration. In writing for Monroe’s 
‘Cyclopedia of Education’ Professor Haskins defines 
the proper sequence of historical courses as follows: 
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“ «Tn the earlier stages of historical instruction, 
attention is given particularly to the teaching of a few 
simple facts and the development of the historical 
imagination; in the higher stages the number of facts 
increases and more emphasis is put upon their relations 
and political and social significance, and upon the 
acquisition of a critical and impartial habit of mind, 
while in the most advanced grades of instruction the 
student learns to find, test and combine his facts for 
himself until he is able to undertake independent 
research.’ 

“T think Grade VII could be safely put in the first 
class and a very worth while aim would be to teach a 
few simple facts and the development of the historical 
imagination. 

“Another writer in this same book states that 
in all historical teaching the first principle to fix in the 
mind of the pupil and teacher is the importance of 
accurately established facts, and the second principle 
is the worthlessness of detached facts. 

“Tt is for this reason, and also for the sake of my 
own reason that I have rearranged many haedings in 
the ‘Course of Studies’. I have also felt that it was not 
in the best interests of good history to teach children 
in Grade VII industrial history without any knowledge 
of political history. For this reason I begin the Tudor 
and Stuart periods with a chart of the sovereigns, 
which is copied by the pupils, reference being made to 
them from time to time as the study of these times 
progresses.’ 

THe ALLIANCE AND THE TEACHER 


The Convention was fortunate in having present 
Mr. F. Speakman of the Calgary Prevocational School 
who, disclaiming any power of oratory, held his audience 
spellbound by his witty and thorough explanation of 
the relations of the Alliance and the teacher. 

Mr. Speakman dealt with the platform, the achieve- 
ments, the immediate aims and the dangers to the 
teachers’ organization. He urged the teachers present 
to consider it their duty to help make a larger member- 
ship this year. 

“The platform of the A.T.A.,” said the speaker, 
“contains some good old truths,” and after citing some 
he pointed out there were some fine ideals set by it. 

Speaking of what the A.T.A. had achieved, Mr. 
Speakman said the officials of the A.T.A. had free 
access to any of the officials of the department; that it 
was becoming the recognized thing for the teachers, 
though not perfect as yet, to be represented at School 
Board Meetings, and that a Board of Reference to 
settle disputes between teachers and trustees was a 
step in the right direction. 

A teachers’ magazine and a bureau of education 
controlled by the Alliance were also great achievements 
for helping to raise the standard of education. He 
said that whether they were friends of the Alliance 
or not, every teacher and every child was benefitting 
by the existence of the Alliance. 


PENSION SCHEME 

Mr. Speakman exhibited a proposed Pension Bill 
which, he said, it was hoped would come before the 
legislature at the coming session. 

He explained that one of the aims of the Alliance 
was educational publicity. Teachers should become 
identified with community service, contribute to the 
local press on educational subjects. 

“Get on the city council if you can, join service clubs, 
help in church work and put over education’s viewpomt 
in all: 

“Let all teachers get into the Alliance. I venture to 
say that the organization will be a power for good 


in every nook and corner of the realm of education 
in Alberta.” 

Among the difficulties and dangers facing the Alliance, 
Mr. Speakman pointed out, were the present wave of 
materialism which the Alliance is really combating 
rather than furthering, the tendency of members to 
leave Alliance work to the other fellow and even to 
grudge the expenditure of the fee, the tendency to 
magnify relatively unimportant causes of dissatisfaction 
or dislike instead of taking a broad view and emphazing 
the points of common ground, the lack of exciting 
attacks on the Alliance. A great danger to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance lies in its very popularity. “People 
like us too well,’”’ Mr. Speakman remarked with a 
smile; ‘the school boards, the department, the in- 
spectors; if they’d give us a little more opposition it 
might be better for us as it would emphasize the need 
of united action.” 

Tue BANQUET 

No convention in Medicine Hat is complete without 
the banquet. This year’s banquet was no exception 
to the general rule as it provided treats for the epicurean, 
for the music lover and for the intellectualist. 


A Few Suggestions 





HAVE just received a modest little note asking for 

a few remarks on “Interesting Items” for our 
magazine. 

Might I suggest a Question Drawer? One page 
devoted to question and answer, the answer to come 
from any one feeling capable of giving a solution to 
the problem. Many teachers are far from any source 
of help and their perplexities are daily and various. 
Small difficulties have a way of accumulating and 
forming mounds and the increasing mounds soon form 
mountains. So many little habits must be corrected 
at once, or like ‘‘the little foxes” the full growth of the 
vine is delayed, if not utterly spoiled. Knowing home 
conditions are not of the best we hesitate over the 
mode of procedure. A word of wisdom and kindly 
advice has often brought sunshine and hope to dis- 
couraged souls and I think a page in the magazine 
containing these little personal touches might awaken 
interest and prove very helpful. 

<7" 

If we could drop all class jealousy, as Elijah dropped 
his mantle, not to be resumed, and each one work for 
the good of the whole I think we would progress much 
more rapidly, with attitude more of confidence and less 
of criticism. 

If the whole would consider the insignificant 
part a necessary adjunct, it would improve matters. 
If each one member fulfil his or her obligations faithfully 
and punctually no matter how simple the task, it would 
help the whole federated body to function more suc- 
cessfully. 

I might advance a thought that stays with me 
persistently and that is: with the seemingly unmoral 
condition of the world at this time could we raise our 
ideals even higher than ever before? The eyes of the 
world are upon us as leaders of the young, so while we 
are to be generous and kindly in our judgments of fellow 
members, should not they in turn try to shun “the 
very appearance of evil,’ that even the unmoral may 
have no charges to prefer against us? -—L.B. 





Lots of ladies don’t know that they can have their Rubber 
Footwear re-soled and heeled, or the backs neatly repaired. 
See LAMB BROS., Corner 105th St. and Jasper, Edmonton, 
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Mental Growth Curus as 
Shoum by Binet Ceate 


M. Fow.Er 





MONG the unsolved problems in the field of educa- 


tion may still be placed the problem of the nature 
and extent of the mental growth curve. Many questions 
have been asked and are still being asked in regard to 
this problem. Many curves of development in special 
capacities have been determined and generally accepted, 
but a curve for general mental growth still seems as 
shrouded in uncertainty as is the’ problem of general 
intelligence itself. 

Yet some progress has been made. It would appear 
that there are three more or less distinct foundations on 
which to build this general mental growth curve. One 
foundation is the result of the Binet tests; another is 
one formed by compounding growth curves of special 
abilities into one composite curve; and a third is the use 
of point scale intelligence tests scores. It is with the 
first of these only that we shall deal in this paper. 
We shall confine ourselves exclusively to the mental 
growth curves as shown by the Binet tests. The 
curves as fathered by Woodrow, Terman and Baldwin 
will be taken as representatives. 

These three men, Woodrow, Terman and Baldwin, 
all base their mental growth curves on the results of 
the Binet tests. .By “Binet Tests” is meant the 
Stanford Revision as well as- the original Binet tests 
themselves. Terman and Baldwin use the relationship 
between mental age’ and chronological age. Woodrow 
uses the tests in a somewhat different way. 


Curves as Seen by Woodrow 

Woodrow makes the curve of mental development 
parabolic in form as shown in Figure I. On _ the 
horizontal axis is measured chronological age, and on the 
vertical axis, mental age. The unit of chronological age 
is one year, and all years are counted as of equal length. 
The unit of mental age is also one year but the years 
are represented by distances of unequal magnitudes. 
The points on the scale for succeeding mental years are 
determined by the relative number of children passing 
certain Binet tests at the different chronological ages. 

This method of determining the points may best 
be seen by means of an example. Suppose the six 
tests for four-year-old children were given to a number of 
four year olds and also to a number of three year olds. 
The percentages of children passing would be similar to 
those shown in Table I. The average difference in the 
percentage of three year old children and of four year 
old children is forty-seven. Suppose the average 
differences in percentages of four year olds and five year 
olds, between five and six year olds, and between six 
and seven year olds were found in the same way, and 
were thirty-five, twenty-two and nineteen respectively, 
Table I. Percentages of Three and Four Year Old 

Pupils Passing the Year Four Binet Tests 


4-Year Old | 3-Year Old 





Test Pupils Pupils Difference 
1 85 60 - 25 
2 70 10 60 
3 77 20 57 
4 71 10 61 
5 82 40 42 
6 76 40 | 36 


Average 47 
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Woodrow would then make the distances between 
year three and year four, between year four and year 
five, between year five and year six, and between six 
and seven, in the proportion of forty-seven, thirty-five, 
twenty-two and nineteen, respectively. Other ages 
would be calculated in similar manner. . The line 
representing the normal growth would therefore be the 
line showing a six year old child as having a mental 
age of six years, a ten year old child as having a mental 
age of ten years, and similarly for the other ages. The 
curve would thus be parabolic in shape. 

In actually computing these distances Woodrow 
uses data collected by Bobertag. In “Brightness and 
Dullness in Children,’’ Woodrow explains his method 
of finding these distances, and his general principle thus: 

A mental test which fifty per cent. of three-year-olds 
can pass will-be passed by almost all four-year-olds, at 
any rate, by ninety per cent. of them. On the other 
hand, it is practically impossible to find a test which 
only fifty per cent. of fourteen-year-olds can pass which 
can yet be passed by ninety (or even seventy) per cent. 
of fifteen-year-olds. Considerable actual data exists 
on this matter. ‘Thus Bobertag, who gave a number of 
the Binet tests to both seven and eight-year-old children, 
found that while the average percentage of seven-year- 
olds passing the tests was only forty-five, the average 
percentage of eight-year-olds was over seventy-six, 
an increase of over thirty-one per cent. He then tried 
the same experiment with another selection of Binet 
tests upon children aged eleven and twelve. In this 
case he found that the percentage of twelve-year-olds 
who passed the tests was only sixteen greater than the 
percentage of eleven-year-olds passing. Since the in- 
crease in the percentage of children passing the tests is 
twice as great between the ages of eleven and twelve, 
we are entitled to conclude that the differences in mental 
ability between the former ages is greater than that 
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between the latter. In general, the difference between 
two groups of children of different ages, in the per- 
centages passing the same tests, serves as a measure of 
the difference in mental ability between the two groups. 
On this basis it is possible to arrive at an estimate of 


the size of the step in mental ability between any two ” 


ages. 

Woodrow shows also curves for the genius, the moron 
and the idiot. These diverge more and more from the 
normal curve as chronological age advances. The 
curve for the idiot reaches very little above two years. 


These curves are of the same general character as the’ 


normal curve. From these curves Woodrow points out 
that even though a year’s mental growth at the higher 
ages amounts to less than it does at the lower ones— 
“The difference in intelligence (in levels) still increases 
with age,’’* and that “slight mental retardation at the 
age of two when measured in terms of years, is as 
serious as great retardation at the age of fifteen.’’* 

Little light is thrown by Woodrow upon the age at 
which cessation of growth takes place. It is certain, 
Woodrow claims, that this period is before twenty, and 
there is evidence that ‘‘while individuals vary con- 
siderably, on the average they reach their maximum 
intelligence at the age of sixteen.” f 


Curve as Seen by Terman 

Terman, for his normal curve of mental growth, 
draws the straight line, x=y, extending from birth to 
slightly beyond fifteen years where it beings to curve. 
The curves for the children who test 133 I.Q. and 67 I.Q. 
would diverge equal amounts each side of the normal 
curve as is shown in Figure II. “If we had a perfect 
scale for determining the mental age level, and if the 
I.Q. remained absolutely constant, the ‘curves’ of mental 
growth would be a straight line from birth to the 
point of mental maturity,’’{ Terman claims. 

These mental growth curves of Terman’s depend 
upon the constancy of the I.Q. This constancy has 
béen the subject of many experiments. Correlation 
between a first and second test in most of these ex- 
periments has been high if we take the figures of Dickson 
which appear in Table II which follows: 


Table II. . Correlation Between Repeated Tests 
With Stanford Revision Binet Tests** 














Experimenter Number of Cases | Correlation 
Stenquist 274 2 
Rugg and Colloton 137 .84 
Terman 435 .93 
Baldwin ee .72 to .93 
Gordan 44 84 
Bobertag me .95 
Rosenow 53 .82 
Cuneo and Terman 31 85 
Cuneo and Terman 21 .94 
Cuneo and Terman 25 95 
Garrison 298 88 
Jarrison 127 91 
Garrison 42 83 








That his hypothetical mental growth curve holds 
roughly true, Terman shows by actual mental curves 
of children who have been retested a number of times. 
Some of these are shown in Figure III. 

Terman finds little difference between the mental 
development in boys and in girls. He admits that the 
1.Q.’s of girls up to fourteen years of age are somewhat 





*10 p. cit. pp. 46-47. ‘ 
tOp. cit. p. 47. 

tTerman, L. M., ‘‘The Intelligence of School Children,” p. 153. 
**Dickson, V. 5, ‘Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher,” p. 66. 
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above those of boys of the same chronological age, 
but denies the significance of this on the ground of the 
smallness of the differences. They vary not more than 
two or three I1.Q. points. 

No light is given as to the age of maximum mental 
development, and nothing but hypothetical criteria in 
regard to the lower end of the mental growth curve. 


Curve as Seen by Baldwin 


Baldwin agrees with Terman in making the mental 
growth curve a straight line. The usual parabolic form 
of the growth curve does not appear in his study. The 
data used, however, are limited to results for children 
from five years of age to fourteen years. The nature 
of Baldwin’s material is similar to Terman in that he 
uses retests of the same children. It is more extensive 
both in the number of cases and retests and in the 
length of time over which the tests were taken. 

Baldwin has used repeated tests on 143 individuals 
made up of four groups: (a) 56 having two examinations; 
(b) 51 additional cases having three examinations; 
(ce) 42 of the three examination cases on whom a fourth 
examination was obtained; (d) additional 36 cases having 
five consecutive examinations. ff 

These tests extend over a period lasting from 
September, 1917, to May, 1921, make a total of 487 
consecutive examinations. 

Baldwin differs from Terman in that he claims that 
there is a very significant change in the trend of mental 
developmen: with the approach of adolescence, and a 
significant difference between the I.Q’s. of boys and of 
girls. In Table III. are seen the mental age in months 
of superior and average boys and girls treated separately. 
Baldwin’s mental growth curves for superior and average 
children are seen in Figure IV. 

‘tBaidwin and Stecher, “Mental Growth Curves of Normal and Superior 
Children,” p. 7. 
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Like both Woodrow and Terman, Baldwin finds that 
superior and average children develop at different levels 
in approximately the same way, that is that their 
mental growth curve is similar in general shape. Also 
he finds that children of different intellectual levels 


grow increasingly dissimilar in mental age with increase ~ 


in chronological age. 
Table III. Mean Mental Age in Months of 
Superior and Average Boys and Girls for 
Successive Chronological Agestt 





Chrono- Boys Girls 
logical |——-——_—,— 


Age | 1.Q. 110 |I.Q. 90-110] 1.Q. 110 |I.Q. 90-110 





5 70.6 60.7 62.5 
6 88.7 75.6 73.9 
7 102.2 87.4 88.9 
8 118.7 100.4 100.9 
9 131.4 109.2 112.9 
10 144.0 117.7 122.4 
11 . 160.5 130.5 133.3 
12 181.0 143.1 141.5 
13 190.0 157.2 166.5 
14 208.9 | 168.0 182.9 
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The mental growth curves of boys and girls cross 
repeatedly. There is shown the change in the trend 
with the approach of adolescence for superior girls 
between eleven and twelve, for average girls between 
twelve and thirteen, and for superior boys at about 
twelve. The change is not shown for average boys. 
Baldwin accounts for this by pointing out that the age 
limit of the scale is so low as to make such change 
impossible. 


tfOp. cit. p. 10. 
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Baldwin entirely disagrees with other authorities in 
claiming that the mental growth curves for both boys 
and girls are strikingly similar to the physical growth 
curves in height. 

Common Characteristics 

There are certain characteristics common to these 
three mental growth curves given by Woodrow, Terman 
and Baldwin. 
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1. The general mental growth shows no decided 
spurts but continues fairly smooth until the maximum 
is reached. Baldwin claims there is a significant change 
in trend at adolescence, but neither his figures nor his 
diagram show that it is a decided spurt. 

2. From years five to twelve or fourteen this curve 
is approximately a straight line. If only that portion 
of Woodrow’s curve is considered the curve does not 
vary much from a straight line. 

3. Mental growth has not ceased by the time the 
child has reached the age of fourteen. 

4. The difference between normal and superior 
children grows greater as chronological age advances. 
Woodrow and Terman include subnormal children also. 

5. A retardation of one year at the chronological 
age of six years is much more serious than a retardation 
of one year at the chronological age of twelve. 

These characteristics of the mental growth we may 
accept if we are content to base the curve on the results 
of the Binet tests. 

It seems to me, however, that there are fundamental 
fallacies in the bases for these mental growth curves. 
Woodrow’s contention that the percentages of differences 
of children of different ages passing the tests is a measure 
of the difference in mental development at the different 
chronological ages seems false. It would seem to 
indicate, rather, that the Binet tests do not adequately 
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measure progress at the upper ages. Moreover, the 
differences of percentages of three year old children 
passing the various tests for the four year level are as 
great as the differences between three year olds and 
four year olds. This is shown in Table I. The 
difference in percentage of three year olds in tests 
one and two is fifty, and between tests one and three is 
forty, numbers not insignificant in magnitude. 

Terman’s and Baldwin’s foundation for the mental 
growth curves seem to be equally questionable. The 
Stanford ;Tests were standardized in such a way that the 
average six year old children would test as six years 
mental age. Any test that caused a variation of this 
condition was discarded. If the assumption is made 
that a certain relation exists between mental age and 
chronological age, and tests are devised to meet the 
requirements of that assumption, how can such tests 
prove the truth or falsity of the fundamental assumption? 

It would seem that more light would be thrown on 
the general mental growth curve by the use of point 
scale tests covering a large number of the phases of 
intelligence and offering the opportunity of a wide range 
of scores. The problem remains unsolved, but it is a 
challenge to our research students. 


Reminiseeuces 
By E. J. Tuoruaxson, B.A. 


EPTEMBER, 1914. Soft patches of rising vapor, 

fairy tinted leaves already fading into the sombre 
monotone of October, the glow of twilight clothing all 
with its roseate hue, the breathless hush of the prairies 
in the air about us—lI like to think of Philip in that 
setting, walking through a sea of golden dreams with the 
sun shining upon his face and then—the darkness. 
I like to think of him as he was in those long-gone 
days, an eager hearted boy feeling within him the stir- 


rings of growing manhood, drinking deep of the joy and 


wonder of life. 

We are trudging along over the soft, damp grass, 
stopping now and then, motionless and silent, to listen. 
To one familiar with the West our mission is obvious, 
we are looking for the cows which at this time of year 
wander far for pasture. The tinkle of the bell grows 
more distinct with every step, and, ’ere we know it, we 
come upon the cows, hidden away in a little poplar 
bluff. Soon they are marching sedately homewards, 
arranged in column of route by Collie, a very effective 
sergeant-major with a loud bark and an uncompromising 
manner. 

* * * ca 

Far away, across the Atlantic, is another countryside, 
nestling among the mountains of Europe, but the 
hushed silence of an autumnal evening is broken by other 
sounds than those of tinkling bells. The vapors that 
gush forth fitfully and ominously are not the peaceful 
exhalations of quiet ponds, but dark thunder-clouds 
charged with poison accompanied by the rumble of 
international strife. The moving columns are not mild- 
eyed cattle, but human beings marching to agony and 
death. But on the faces of these men is the same 
eagerness, the same vital glow that lights up the features 
of a boy in Canada cheerfully driving home his herd. 
The spirit of tragedy that hovered over them has not 
yet left its gloom in their eyes, nor its despair in their 
hearts. 

The deep rumble that commenced in the hills of 
Belgium was carried all too quickly to other lands. 
On the waves of the Atlantic it was borne to echo 
threateningly on the coast of America. It moved 
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westward over the cliffs of Quebec, shook the apples 
from the fruitful trees of Ontario and rolled triumphantly 
onward over the undulating wheat fields of Manitoba. 
On, on it swept relentlessly, stirring in the hearts of 
young men the latent fires of adventure, but in the 
hearts of mothers anguish and fear. It passed over a 
quiet countryside in Saskatchewan leaving behind it 
troubled, restless faces and a boy of eighteen who 
vibrated strongly and significantly in unison with the 
threatening rumble. 
ok * ok ok 


How strange these things seem to me now, like 
pictures flashed upon a screen, like echoes from another 
world that now is cold and dead. Yet ever and anon 
they arise out of the mad chaos of life, out of gloom 
of forgotten things. I can see again the little prairie 
farmhouse where Philip lived with his people, once more 
I am seated with the little family group about the 
supper table as I was that evening in September, 1914. 
They are all there, his widowed mother, calm and pale 
but with deep hidden fear in her eyes; she knows only 
too well what the distant thunder means. At the other 
end of the table is his uncle, a hard, sunbitten man with 
rough, calloused hands, one who has consecrated himself 
to toil. Across from me is old grandpa, snowhaired and 
furrowed, and beside him his consort of fifty years. 

Years ago, these two had left their native country; 
a land of stern, rugged mountains, lashed by a cold 
pitiless sea, a land of smiling beauty in which lurked 
treacherous, killing storms. The soil was barren and 
the people made their living mostly by the sea, and 
scarce a day passed when the sea did not take its toll of 
human life. Old grandpa, in his earlier days, had been 
a strong fisherman and more than once had, by his 
wisdom and strength, cheated death of almost certain 
victory. But in revenge this hungry ocean had taken 
his brothers one by one and when at last his oldest boy 
went out to return no more, he turned his thoughts to 
America and soon after departed with his family. 

So they had gone these two, carrying with them what 
little possessions they had and cherishing in their hearts 
the murmur of waterfalls and the songs of birds which to 
them were the sweetest memories of the land they fled. 
For many years they had lived in this new country, 
toiling and struggling, seeing their children grow to 
manhood and womanhood, and in time little frolicking 
grandchildren who stirred them joyously. 

And there is Philip himself, the life and joy of this 
little group, his sparkling wit delighting all, his poet 
heart enraptured with life. Ah, I had almost forgotten. 
There is one other, a little Irish girl from a neighboring 
farm, Sometimes . . .« The picture fades. 
The long, dark shadow of the war has fallen upon them, 
enveloping in its mantle their ardor and their dreams. 


* * * * 


The roar of artillery grew more distinct with every 
day. Nation after nation joined in the terrible refrain 
and hurled itself into the strife. The most primitive 
passions of men were unleashed in a wild ecstasy of 
destruction. To the young, brought up in the traditions 
of the past, it was only a great privilege—to fight for 
one’s country. Joyously they heeded the call of drum 
and trumpet. With hearts enflamed by martial music 
they turned their backs on the comforts of home to face 
untold privations on the battlefield. 

In Canada, battalions mustered without delay. 
The first contingent crossed the Atlantic; the second 
soon followed. In this first flush of war there was no 
dearth of men. Old men yearned for lost vigor, beard- 
less youths strove to leap into manhood at a single 
bound. The fierce contagion spread. The Press 
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flaunted.its headlines of conflict and glory. The pulpit 
thundered its challenge in the reverent stillness of 
Sabbath mornings. 

The quiet countryside in Saskatchewan did not 
escape. That first cocksureness and fine carelessness 
turned to anxiety as the men gradually discarded their 
overalls for military uniforms. Spring of 1915 was fast 
approaching and already several khaki clad young men 
had spent their last furlough at home. They were 
needed to cram the maw of this ferocious beast across 
the sea, and they went with buoyant hopes and happy 
swinging stride. With them marched Philip; he too 
would share in the great adventure across the sea: 

* *” * * 

It is the night of April 8th. An ominous silence 
broods over the trenches. At intervals a flare mounts 
upward, gleams brightly for a moment then vanishes 
into the engulfing darkness, which a sombre and threat- 
ening sky makes all the more profound. 

In the trenches and dugouts the men are strangely 
quiet, caught up in the silence about them. Only a 
few are sleeping. On the faces of all is a look of tense 
expectation. 

Slowly the night creeps on; the air grows chillier as 
the first faint signs of dawn appear. There is a sudden 
stir in the trenches; the sleepers awake and examine 
their rifles. A command is passed along the line and 
all look to their ammunition pouches and make sure their 
bayonets are secure. It is five minutes to the zero 
hour. 

With the suddenness of a thunderclap a thousand 
guns roar in unison, belching smoke and flame. The 
crashes of the guns are echoed as the shells, hurtling 
down on the German front line, burst amid flying 
fragments of earth and shattered steel. Myriad flashes 
of light dance fantastically and incessantly all along the 
line, overhead the swish of flying bodies, in front the 
sickening rip of shell cases as they spray their fiery 
contents on the men below. 

In the trenches the men still wait, tenser now, with 
their hands tightly gripping their rifles. A hundred 
yards in front of them is another group of men, pale 
with anguish, their hearts struck with terror at this 
endless rain of death—but they hold firm. 

At last this unbearable waiting comes to an end and 
the men leap over the top, a long surging wave of khaki. 
The barrage lifts and moves back over the German 
supports, but the waiting soldiers in the front line 
know that this brief respite is merely an interlude. 
There is no escape for them, no hope of redress—nothing 
to do but to wait for that advancing wave of cold, 
pointed steel, to buffet its attack with weary shell- 
shocked bodies—to die for the Fatherland. 

The wave breaks over them, an irresistible wave of 
victory-maddened men. Straight and true come those 
deadly points. It is vain to parry; in a last moan of 
despair the defenders throw away their rifles and cry 
out pitifully “Kamerad, Kamerad.’” Some heed the 
cries but others not, for in the madness of the moment 
many have plunged their bayonets into soft yielding 
flesh, feeling a horrible exultation as the body slips 
limp and groaning to the ground. 

The barrage moves back farther still. The wave of 
khaki sweeps on, gathering up in its path herds of 
startled, dazed prisoners. Over the crest and down the 
hillside it goes, inundating the level plain beyond. 
The Canadians have taken Vimy Ridge. 

Somewhere in that long wave of khaki Philip moved 
on with the rest. Fifty yards from the front line he 
fell to the ground crushed by a shell. In the “evening 
I found him lying there with the others, his strong 
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body shattered and the laughter frozen on his lips. 
Motionless, he lay staring up at the cold, pitiless sky, 
with glassy, broken eyes, eyes that not long before had 
glowed with a wistful yearning kindled in the depths of 
his passionate poet heart. 

There let them lie, those ardent, glorious young men, 
whose lives were snuffed out of existence that a fortress 
might be stormed. They have paid the price of victory. 
War always takes the young and the strong, robbing 
the world of its youth and of its dreams. 

Somehow I groped my way back to the dugout. 
The darkness seemed to penetrate into my soul, shroud- 
ing me in everlasting night. I heard the breathing of 
the men who shared the dugout with me. They were 
asleep. Next day another deluge of death would sweep 
over us. Who would be the next to go? 

What futile questioning. Death is only an incident. 
I had lost Philip that day. Another name would be 
added to the casualty list, that was all. A rough 
wooden cross, shattered remains in no man’s land, 
“R.1.P.” and the simple story is told. 

One more sorrowing mother, a little Irish girl who 
weeps for one grown dearer still in death—what is that 
in the bloody pageant of war! 


Examination Ideas 


M. I. G. 





HISTORY 
The motives of the invaders were locomotives and steamships. 
At that time, Bonehead was Governor of Upper Canada. 
The Red River settlement had many difficulties to contend 
with—Indians, half-breeds, grasshoppers and some Scotch. 
The rural municipality was organized to take care of the 
Provincial government. 
A police magistrate is equal to half a Justice of the Peace. 
Many of the Crusaders were killed, but the remains pushed 
on to Jerusalem. 


_. The origin of party government in England was when the 
sides began to call each other nasty names. 

The Chartists were men who demanded the right to vote for 
everybody. 

Lord John Russell reformed the prisons. By his efforts 
prisoners and crimes were cut in two. 

Von Triplets (Von Tirpitz) was so called because he formed 
the Triple Alliance. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Different kinds of moraines:—Sidereal moraines, mediaeva] 
moraines, terrestrial moraines. 

If a place is surrounded by water, the climate will be precipitous, 

Russia is in the mist of the roaring forties. 

When a volcano is in eruption dust and larve are thrown out. 

Evidences of a glacier in Canada and the U.S.A.—Bones of 
Red Indians common to Northern Canada and even Asia are found 
in farthest parts of the Southern States. 

_ A lateral moraine is a young one; a medial moraine is a middling 
sized one and more developed; a terminal moraine is one that is 
mature and will not grow any bigger. 

The British Isles have a mixed population of decent characters, 
France has rather a picked out race. 
Gladstone was Exchequer of the Exchange. 

Canadians helped to win the war by reducing their eating 
faculties. : 
BIOLOGY 

A wore taps trees. The vibration causes the worm to 
look out and see what is going on, It waits until the worm puts 
out its head, then it grabs it. 

The eyes and ears of the gopher are small so that it has no 
trouble in taking the dirt. out of them. 

Worms move by depansion and extraction. 


PHYSICS 


Water is composed of two gins—Oxygin and Hydrogin. 
Oxygin is pure gin, but Hydrogin is gin and water. 
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TERRILL’S 
Flowers and Plants 
For the School 
For the Home 
For the Sick 
For Weddings 
For Graduations 


For Birthdays 


For Anniversaries 













Flowers of Sympathy 


for every occasion 












You are sure of the very best if you order from 


A. M. TERRILL LTD. 


FLORISTS 
809 First Street West 






Calgary, Alta. 









InStep withFashion 
Smart Footwear 


No matter what your vocation your footwear 
should be correct... Think this over— 


“YOUR SHOES TELL OTHERS WHAT 
YOU THINK OF YOURSELF” 


Unconsciously you are daily judging others 
just as they are judging you—by personal 
appearance. In business these first im- 
pressions are important. It pays any person 


intent upon success to dress well. Your 
shoes help to make or marr your appearance 
so it pays to dress well from the ankles down 
as well as up. 


It’s our business to see that your feet are 
properly dressed, and we can do the job well. 


Good Shoes for Twenty-one Years 


GLASS SHOES 


LIMITED 


222 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 
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How Much is Your 
Money Worth? 


++ 48> 


MONEY is worth only what it will earn. $500.00 
invested in good sound Industrial Securities at 6% 
will earn $30.00 per annum, while $1,000.00 in Savings 
Bank deposit will only return the same amount. 
Savings Banks serve to accumulate funds, but as 
deposits grow, these funds should be immediately 
transferred to good Industrial Securities, to increase 


their earning power. 


OUR BOND DEPARTMENT will be glad to advise 


you. 


+48 


bansheed & Taylor 


LIMITED 
210 EIGHTH AVENUE WEST 
*PHONE Mi141 


CALGARY 


Quality and Value 

The quality of a diamond depends on color, cutting 
and freedom from flaws. A perfect diamond is blue 
white in color, cut in the proper proportions to give 
brilliancy, and absolutely without flaws, bubbles or 
carbon spots. 

BIRKS DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 

The value of a diamond depends on its quality and 
weight or size, and in comparing values perfect diamonds 
only should be considered. Owing to the bulk buying 
ability of seven large stores, Birks are able to offer better 
value in diamonds than smaller organizations. 


Diamond Engagement Rings from $25.00 up. 
Send for Catalogue 


Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 


Specialists in Diamonds 
Herald Building Calgary 
“D. A. Kirkland, Jasper Ave., Edmonton, in affiliation” 








“T saw your name in the A.T.A.”’ 
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BLAIRMORE SCHOOL BOARD 
LUCKNOW S.D. No. 1946 
BOWDEN, No. 302 
Candidates selected for the above posts who are members 
of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply for 
information to 
JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 


Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton. 


Editorial 


HIS issue of the A.T.A. Magaz‘ne confirms the 

opinion previously expressed that in every section 
of the Province there is sufficient talent amongst the 
Local teachers to assume control of our periodical for 
one or more issues during the year. The articles con- 
tained herein are almost exclusively contributed from 
Medicine Hat and our readers will agree that this issue 
is a testimony to the ability, business as well as literary, 
of the Medicine Hat members. Our thanks are much 
more hearty than formal to the contributors and to the 
committees which worked so hard in collecting reading 
matter for insertion and for the solicitation of the 
large body of local advertising. Medicine Hat has risen 
right nobly to the occasion, and it remains for the 
individual teachers in Medicine Hat and district to 
convince their Medicine Hat business firms that support- 
ing the A.T.A. Magazine is a sound business proposition. 
We would suggest, therefore, that the best manifestation 
of pride in the Hat number and appreciation of their 
confreres’ efforts is to show in a tangible manner that 
teachers are not lacking in reciprocity. 
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PROFESSIONAL GRADUATION 


T should be the concern of every person interested 
in education to make of teaching a calling of dignity 
and respect; and by teaching we mean teaching,—not 
administration, or supervision, or any sort of official 
activity, but the actual work of teaching in the class- 
room. It is for this that the whole machinery of education 
exists; for the purpose of bringing teachers and pupils 
together under conditions favorable for teaching. The 
classroom is the crucial point in the entire system, and 
the classroom teacher is incomparably the most impor- 
tant person in the work of education. 


* * * * 


N view of this it is somewhat surprising that so little 
thought and effort have been put on this question 
of placing the work of classroom teaching on a plane 
of distinction and genuine respectability. Any efforts 
that have ever been made along this line have been 
limited almost entirely to the question of salary. It 
seems often to be forgotten that salary is only one of 
the elements in the situation. Many callings which 
command high salaries are by no means held in esteem; 
and some of the most coveted positions in society have 
but small salaries attached, or even none at all. Without 
minimizing the importance of a good living wage for all, 
it must be admitted that there are other factors involved 
in our problem which, beyond a certain point, are 
perhaps of just as great importance as the matter of 
salary. 


* * * * 


NE of these factors is a consciousness of independ- 
ence and self-respect on the part of the members 
of the profession. Teaching is so organized as to ignore 
almost completely this exceedingly important element 
in human living. It is impossible for any teacher, no 
matter how capable or successful he o1 she may be, 
ever to emerge from a status of inferiority and take his 
place as a fully accepted and responsible member of the 
profession. All teachers are essentially clerks, eppren- 
tices, underlings. They cannot be fully trusted. The 
moment they enter a classroom to teach they come 
under suspicion. They must be periodically and eternally 
“inspected” and “rated” by ‘‘superior” officials. 
The only possible way for good teachers ever to emerge 
into a life of complete dignity and self-respect is to 
cease to be teachers, which most of them proceed to do 
on the first available opportunity. 


* * * * 


HE situation arises in part, no doubt, from the 
fact of the great preponderance of young people 

in teaching who are quite properly to be regarded as 
mere apprentices. But this seems no adequate reason 
why the men and women who devote their lives to 
teaching and who have. admittedly ‘‘won their spurs” 
should never be permitted to “arrive.”” Why should 
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experienced teachers of admitted ability be “rated” 
over and over again every year of their lives? Why 
should they be subjected to this kind of treatment any 
more than the fully qualified members of other pro- 
fessions? Is it reasonable that confidence in the essen- 
tial rightness and honesty of human nature should 
break down at this one point in the social machine? 
Are teachers more to be distrusted than any other 
class of people? 
* * * * 
AY what you will there is something humiliating 
to any fully self-respecting person who has 
attained complete maturity about being constantly 
“‘rated’’ for efficiency in his own chosen line of work. 
We all expect to submit to the inexorable judgment of 
society with respect to our work; but to have judgment 
passed on us by other individuals who, as like as not, 
know little, if any, more and it may be even less, about 
our own special problems than we know ourselves, is 
hardly acceptable to the average mind. To try to explain 
the matter away by saying that in the case of good 
teachers it is ‘‘a mere matter of form” and that “the 
really good teachers welcome inspection; only the poor 
teachers object to it,’’ is not very convincing. If it 
is a ‘matter of form” why continue it at all? And 
if the really good teachers want to be re-rated every 
year why not give them the privilege of asking for it? 
* * * * 
HERE should be, as it were, a ‘‘ master craftsman”’ 
class in every profession, in teaching no less than 
in the others. It should be possible to say, in effect, 
to every teacher who has “served his time” and 
demonstrated his ability: ‘‘Now you are fully admitted 
to the teaching body. You are a free, independent, 
and respected member of the teaching profession. 
As long as you continue to do your work to the general 
satisfaction of the public you serve, no further inspection 
or examination of your work will be considered necessary. 
The record you have made is our guarantee that there 
will be no betrayal on your part of the great trust 
imposed in you by our profession and by society. When 
your work comes under examination henceforth it will 
be by those who are anxious to learn from you. You 
are a respected and trusted member of an important 
profession, and, until you give proof that our confidence 
in you has been misplaced, you will be automatically 
entitled to the best considerations and advantages 
that go with membership in that profession.” 
* * * * 
AY OULD this be abused? There would undoubtedly 
be a few who would try to take advantage of 
their new status for selfish ends, but the number would 
not be large. After all the present system is not es- 
pecially effective in eliminating the professional slacker 
from the teaching ranks. The great majority of those 
considered worthy of full admission would unquestion- 
ably rise to the occasion. They would constitute the 
nucleus of a real profession. And until such a nucleus 
is formed, as long as teachers of whateve1 experience 
and ability are regarded as apprentices to be officially 
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“lessoned”’ and ‘“‘rated” to the end of their days, just 

so long will the expression ‘teaching profession’”’ 

remain what it is at present—a contradiction in terms. 
* * K ES 


THE LARGER UNIT 


T is encouraging indeed that the Municipal School 
Board idea is taking hold, and considerable attention 
in right places is being devoted to the question. At 
last it is becoming a live issue amongst school trustees. 
A debate on “‘A Larger Administration Unit”. was 
staged at the recent convention of trustees of the Hanna 
Inspectorate and during the whole of the Trustees’ 
Convention and the Teachers’ Convention following a 
joint session of teachers and trustees, the subject loomed 
largest of all, both with respect to degree of concen- 
tration and time devoted to it. It must have been 
apparent to a non-partisan mind that the spokesman 
for the affirmative had an easy time: the arguments 
which could be mustered against the larger unit were 
so few and lacking in force that it would require almost 
superhuman debating ability to develop a strong case 
for the negative. Both were debaters of ability, but the 
able supporter of the negative, as stated above, lacked 
material and equipment with which to combat the forces 
marshalled against him. 
* * * * 
FEW years ago an exceptionally well. informed 
and enthusiastic member of the Executive of 
the Alberta Trustees’ Association had the temerity to 
read at the Annual Convention, a paper on Municipal 
School Boards. His hearers were hostile and im- 
patient, courtesy alone permitting the speaker to 
continue to the end with his heretical(?) address. The 
trustee in question faithfully attended several con- 
ventions, but he was never again elected to the Executive 
—‘ Nobody had any use for him any more.” Circum- 
stances are changing and it is with pleasure and high 
hopes for the future we note that inroads are being 
made in the trustees’ conservative and hostile attitude 
in this regard. ‘‘ Municipal School Boards” can now 
be debated dispassionately with individual trustees; 
the leaders are beginning to see the light, and local 
associations of trustees are placing the subject on 
their convention programmes. Educational thought in 
Alberta is moulding the opinion in right quarters, that 
present small rural school districts must be abolished 
before any substantial progress in rural education 
is possible. 
* * * * 
SCHOOL BOARD MUST PAY SALARY WHEN 
SCHOOL CLOSED 


[ a judgment of His Honor Judge Macdonald of 

Calgary, just handed down in the action of Aldridge 
vs. Burn Brae School District, the Court held that 
where a school board closes its school without the 
permission or authority of the Minister of Education, 
such closing is improper and illegal, and the teacher 
is entitled to recover salary during the period of such 
closing. 
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In this case the school board claimed that it was 
agreed between the board and the teacher that the school 
was to be closed during January, and would be kept 
open during the usual holiday month of August. On 
this question, Judge Macdonald held that, if any such 
arrangement was made, it was never authorized by the 
Minister of Education and, furthermore, the evidence 
of the board’s witnesses on that point was very vague 
and uncertain, and he preferred to accept the plaintiff’s 
positive statement that she never agreed to such an 
arrangement. 

The action is of considerable importance to the 
teaching profession at large throughout the Province, 
The solicitors for the Alliance acted for the teacher, 
the plaintiff, and William McLaws of Bassano, acted 
for the school board. The result was that the teacher 
was given judgment for the full amount of her claim 


and costs. 
* * * * 


TEACHERS AND CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


HE Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance is to be 
congratulated on the successful appeal heard in 
the Moose Jaw District Court by Judge Ouseley, in the 
case of Rex vs. Metcalfe. The result of the decision 
is an assertion of the right of teachers under the Criminal 
Code as well as at. common law, to inflict corporal 
punishment on a pupil for violating the rules of the 
school, provided the punishment is not excessive, the 
instrument with which it is inflicted is a proper one for 
the purpose and there is no malice or illwill on the 
part of the teacher. Punishment so inflicted, which 
caused temporary pain and discoloration of the flesh 
for a few days was held not excessive. 

The appeal in question quashed a conviction for 
common assault last April by a Moose Jaw Police 
Magistrate of a member of the 8.T.A., who is a Moose 
Jaw Public School principal, and the counsel for the 
appellant was the solicitor of the Saskatchewan Teach- 
ers’ Alliance. 

It appeared that the pupil concerned was very dis- 
obedient and provoking: she had been repeatedly 
punished by her class-room teacher who finally sent her 
to the Principal of the school for correction resulting 
finally in the Principal being prosecuted and convicted 
for common assault. 

The Court Judge reviewed at length the whole 
situation with respect to teachers and corporal punish- 
ment, giving a very comprehensive written judgment, 
quoting a large number of legal authorities and citing 
numerous court decisions in England, United States 
and Canada, dating back as far as the eighteenth 
century. We quote a few of the more significant re- 
ferences: 


“The parent may lawfully correct his child being under 
age, in a reasonable manner; for this is for the benefit of his 
education...... He may also delegate part of his parental 
authority during his life, to the tutor or schoolmaster of his 
child; who is then in loco parentis, and has such a portion 
of the power of the parent committed to his charge, viz., 
that of restraint and correction as may be necessary to answer 
the purposes for which he is employed.” 
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“Tt is clear law that a father has the right to inflict 
reasonable personal chastisement on his son. It is equally 
the law, and it is in accordance with very ancient practice, 
that he may delegate this right to the schoolmaster. Such a 
right has always commended itself to the common sense of 
mankind. It is clear that the relation of the master and 
pupil carries with it the right of reasonable corporal punish- 
ment. As a matter of common sense, how far is this power 
delegated by the parent to the schoolmaster? Is it limited 
to the time during which the boy is within the four walls of 
the school, or does it extend in any sense beyond that limit? 
In my opinion the purpose with which the parental authority 
is delegated to the schoolmaster, who is entrusted with the 
bringing up and discipline of the child, must to some extent 
include an authority over the child while he is outside the 
four walls. It may be a question of fact in each case whether 
the conduct of the master in inflicting corporal punishment 
is right. Very grave consequences would result if it were held 
that the parents’ authority was exclusive up to the door of the 
school, and that then, and then only, the master’s authority 
commenced; it would be a most anomalous result to hold that 
in such a case as the present the boy whohas been assaulted 
had no remedy by complaint to his master, who could punish 
the assailant by a thrashing, but must go before the magistrate 
to enforce a remedy between them as citizens... . . In such a 
case as the present, it is obvious that the desired impression 
is best brought about by a summary and immediate punish- 
ment. In my opinion parents do contemplate such an exercise 
of authority by a schoolmaster. I should be sorry if I felt 
myself driven to come to the opposite conclusion, and am 
glad to be able to say that the principle shews that the authority 
aotpeee. to the schoolmaster is not limited to the four walls 
of the school. It is always a question of fact whether the 
act done was outside the dolenated authority; but in the present 
case I am satisfied, on the facts, that it was obviously within 
it.” 

“The authority delegated by the parent of the pupil to a 
schoolmaster to inflict reasonable personal chastisement upon 
him is not limited to offenses committed by the pupil upon the 
premises of the school, but may extend to acts done while on 
the way to and from school. 

“The law confides to schoolmasters and teachers a dis- 
cretionary power for the infliction of punishment upon their 
pupils, and will not hold them responsible criminally, unless 
the punishment be such as to occasion permanent injury to 
the child, or be inflicted merely to gratify their own evil 

assions.” 

“Tf the punishment is clearly excessive, then the master 
should be held liable for such excess, though he acted from 
good motives in inflicting the punishment, and, in his own 
judgment, considered it necessary and not excessive, but, 
if there is any reasonable doubt whether the punishment 
was excessive, the master should have the benefit of the doubt.”’ 

“T have consulted many authorities and so far as my 
reading extends, the only case in which the schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress has been found guilty of an assault is where 
the act was done with a dangerous weapon, improper for 
the correction, and likely (the age and strength of the pupil 
being duly considered), to kill or maim, such as an iron bar, 
etc., or where the pupil is kicked to the ground or otherwise 
illtreated; or where the chastisement is flagrantly excessive, 
or the master has been actuated with malice or ili-will toward 
the pupil, but I have found no case which goes nearly the length 
that the respondent on this appeal is asking me to do, namel 
to hold that because a punishment inflicted by the school- 
mistress caused temporary pain and discoloration of the flesh 
for a few days that no pain or inconvenience was experienced 
so far as the evidence shows outside the first two days, I should 
hold that the punishment inflicted was excessive or was not 
reasonable under the circumstances.” 


This judgment is of great importance to teachers 
throughout Canada and should satisfy many queries 
put by teachers and relieve doubts in their minds as 
to their liability to conviction for assault when compelled 
to preserve school discipline by reasonable corporal 
punishment. Cases have been brought to our attention 
where local justices of the peace have fined teachers 
for inflicting corporal punishment on their pupils. 
The fines were not inflicted because of excessive or 
unreasonable punishment but because, owing to lack 
of knowledge of the law, the J.P.’s were of the opinion 
that the infliction of corporal punishment by teachers 
on pupils was in excess of their legal powers. 
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Paul N. Knapper 


Violinist and Teacher 


’Phone 3984 
Studio 


451 AberdeenSt. Medicine Hat 


Medicine Hat’s Leading 
Meat Market 


Teachers, we value your 
Patronage 


C. Richardson & Sons 


’Phone 2518 
507 4th Ave. Medicine Hat 


BOYLAN’S 


A NEW STOCK OF 
DRUGS and DRUG. SUNDRIES 
"PHONE 
Sixth Ave. 2202 er 
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Y CHEVROLET / 
CHEVROLET / 


Economical 


Transportation 


CHEVROLET 
Quality at Low Cost 


TRUCKS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
TIRES 
AUTO ACCESSORIES 


First class service on all makes of cars 


MEDICINE HAT 


GARAGE 


MEDICINE HAT 
*Phone 2379 





OAKLAND 
for for 
Dependability 


524 Second St. 
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"Xmas Gifts 


Ganong’s high grade candy per box 
40c, 60c, 75c, $1.00 and up 
Cigars and’ Cigarettes in fancy 
hristmas packages 
Give usa call for these lines—we 
can save you money 


’PHONE 3953 
GIBSON’S GROCERY 


4th Avenue and Aberdeen Street 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


The La Marsh Millinery 


Hats that have Appearance and 
Quality but at reasonable 
Prices 


MISS ELLEFSON 


Proprietress 


"PHONE 2079 
541 Third St. Medicine Hat 





HAYSTEAD’S 


Beauty Parlor and Barber Shop 


Up-to-date Methods and Equipment 
Competent Staff 


’Phone 2580 
238 South Railway St. MEDICINE HAT 
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A SURE INCOME 


Men and women who are approaching the later 
years of life—and younger people who have the 
foresight to provide now for old age comforts— 
can turn to the CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY with the utmost confidence. 


THE TIME IS NOW—THE PLACE iS 


THE J. A. BELL AGENCY 


643 Second Street. 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


Jaeger Woolens 
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Winter Sporting Coods 


Skis, Toboggans, Skates 


A splendid stock to choose from. 


(Where your Dollar buys more) 


The Mitchell Hardware 
Co. 


Third Street Medicine Hat 


MARCELLING 


The Hat Shop 
Mrs. A Fenton Mrs. E. Castle 
"PHONE 2051 
668 Second St. MEDICINE HAT 


Headquarters for Xmas Gifts 
Parker’s Fountain Pens, Desk Sets, Xmas 
Boxed Stationery, Daintily Boxed Perfumes, 
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AIDS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. A. JorpaNn, Medicine Hat. 


HE purpose of this article is to help to simplify, 
if possible, the teaching of Arithmetic. No 

elaborate methods of presentation are included, but 
it is not the intention to discourage or discredit the use 
of those when facts are being presented, especially 
for the first time. 

To be successful in teaching Arithmetic, the teacher 
must comply with the following conditions: 

1. He must know the work required in the grade 
preceding and in the one succeeding his own. 


2. He must anticipate the use that is to be made: 


of the principles taught by him. 

3. He must have a thorough knowledge of the work 
to be taught, especially those points that present most 
difficulty and, therefore, require extra care in pre- 
sentation and the most constant drill. 

If the work in Arithmetic in our course is analyzed 
it divides into two parts: (1) The Mechanics, including 
the four simple rules, the tables of weights and measures, 
vulgar fractions, decimal fractions, and percentage 
fractions; (2) A gradual development in power to solve 
problems that become more and more complex as the 
ability to solve increases. 

The problem work should be so graded that the child 
inductively acquires skill in arithmetical processes. 

There is no better principle to be followed in teaching 
Arithmetic than that of proceeding from the known to 
the unknown and from the simple to the complex. 
Whenever a process is not understood or is not readily 
performed, the pupil should be taken back to the 
processes which are well known and can be readily 
performed, and then he should be led forward again 
by easy steps until the desired result is obtained. 

It is possible for all normal children to learn the 
fundamental facts in Arithmetic. Of course some will 
learn these much more quickly than others, and some 
will be able to solve much more difficult problems than 
will others. 

How are we going to develop the powers of the 
pupil so that he may become accurate in mechanical 
work, and at the same time have him acquire 
the knowledge that will enable him to solve problems of 
sovtan difficulty? This can be best accomplished 


y: 

(1) Analyzing the work to be taught. 

(2) Presenting the work carefully step by step. 

(3) Drilling most intensively on’ the parts that 
present most difficulty. 

(4) Avoiding the use of Arithmetic for seat-work, 
whereby the child may form bad habits and constantly 
repeat errors. Seat work is a test of your teaching. 
If the seat work is not satisfactory, present the work 
again. 

The course in Arithmetic does not contain by any 
means an endless number of unrelated facts. The 
work of the first four grades is to master the four simple 
rules. The work of Grade V is to master denominate 
numbers. No new process is learned; but he must 
learn when to add, subtract, multiply or divide. 

The work of Grade VI is mainly fractions. The child 
learns to add, subtract, multiply and divide these. But 
this study carries him further: (1) He can find a part of a 
number; (2) he can express one number as a part of 
another; and (3) given a part of a number he can find 
the whole. The value of this part of the work in Grade 
VI can not be over-estimated as it is the basis of so 
much problem work. Grade VII teaches the use of 
decimals, and the beginning of percentage. Decimal 
fractions should be treated as a continuation of the 
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Notation System. Their application is the same as 
that of vulgar fractions. Percentage fractions are used 
in exactly the same way. Grade VIII pupils apply 
percentage and learn some mensuration; part being old, 
the remainder new. 

Grape I. 

An analysis of the work in Grade I reveals the fact 
that there are twenty-five pairs of combinations to be 
taught: 

1+1=2 
2+1=3 
3+1=4 


5+2=7 
6+1=7 
4+4=8 


6+2=8 
5+4=9 
6+3=9 


5+5=10 
6+4=10 
7+3=10 
24+2=4 5+1=6 5+3=8 74+2=9 8+2=10 
44+1=5 443=7 74+1=8 84+1=9 9+1=10 

Nine of the above have ‘‘one”’ as an addend, and five 
are doubles. Those containing ‘‘one’’ are most readily 
learned if the child is led to see that, when he is counting 
by ‘‘ones,” he is really saying: “1+1=2, 2+1=3, 
3+1=4,” etc. Teach the reverse at the same time: 
1+1=2, 142=3, 1+3=4, ete. 

The doubles do not give difficulty. Four more of 
these facts may be drilled upon when counting by 2’s: 
2+2=4, 4+2=6, 6+2=8, 8+2=10. Lead the child 
to see what he is really doing when he counts by 2’s. 

Nine remain and require much drill, but surely 
they can be learned: 34+2=5, 4+3=7, 5+2=7,5+3=8, 
5+4=9, 6+3=9, 7+2=9, 6+4=10, 7+3=10. 

To achieve satisfactory results, select the one that 
proves most difficult. I think it will be found to be 
“5+3=8.” Tell the pupils that no matter what 
comes or goes, they must never forget that 5+3=8. 
Ask them for the combination any time. of the day, 
sometimes expecting them to give the full combination, 
sometimes the answer only. Teach the reverse: 
3+5=8, and the separations, 8—5=3, and 8—3=5. 
This gives a basis upon which other facts can be built. 
If we know positively that 5+3=8 we have real assist- 
ance in remembering 4+3=7, 6+3=9, 5+4=9, ete. 

Count by 1’s and 2’s and drill, drill, drill! 

In teaching the work: in endings, use bundles of 
tooth-picks, some being done in 10’s, and some single 
picks. Show the pupils that the bundles of tens are 
not in any way affected by the addition of units if their 
sum is less than ten, e.g.: 21 23 

6 4 


27 27 , but 


3+2=5 
3+3=6 
4+2=6 


' when the sum of the units is more than nine, both 


tens and units are affected. This is the difficult point 
in ending work and requires much oral drill. A thorough 
working knowledge of work in endings will eliminate 
the teaching of many combinations. Some, however, 
must be taught. For drill purposes try using much 
the same plan as in the “5+3=8.” Take 8+5=13. 
Closely related are 8+4=12, 8+6=14, and 9+5=14. 
Teach the doubles and relate others to those: 6+6=12, 
7+6=13, 5+6=11. Use your own plan, take any 
combination you like, and I think you will find it helpful 
in drill work. 

In Grade III the first complex process arises, because 
of carrying and borrowing. Now the combinations and 
separations should be absolutely automatic if the child 
is to concentrate upon the figure to be carried, and 
as to whether or not be borrowed. 

(a) 96 (b) 37 

+48 —18 

144 1¢ 
Insist upon the child seeing that it is not the figure 
that is to be set down that requires his care but in (a) 
it is the “‘1”’ that is to be carried over to the ten’s place. 
Never permit this process to be other than mental. 
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In (b) it is not the “9” in the difference that the child 
must think further about, but rather that he borrowed 
from the “3” in the ten’s place and therefore he must 
have it in his mind as a “2.”’ This fact cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

Multiplication and Division are also complex pro- 
cesses. Therefore the products of the factors must be 
thoroughly mastered. Excellent oral drill preceding 
multiplication is “9X8+5,” 49+5=9!. In multi- 


plication it is not the figure that is set down that requires’ 


the care, but the figure to be carried. In 9X87 the fact 
to be remembered is that “6” is carried along. In 
division 9)576, the 3 that is to be carried must be 
remembered. Another difficulty that must be dealt 
with is the fact that, every time a figure is brought 
from the dividend, a figure must be placed in the 

quotient. Example: 

9)43265 

4807-2. 
How frequently even in Grade VIII the cipher is omitted. 
In Grade IV multiplying by more than one figure 
presents a difficulty. The pupil should have the 
meaning explained to him but for a purely mechanical 
rule teach him that when multiplying he must place the 
first figure in the product directly under the figure by 
which he is multiplying. This may seem a small 
thing but it helps so much when you come to 968X405. 


Example: 968 
405 





4840 
38720 





392040 

When multiplying by “5” place the first iilint in the 
product directly under the “5,” when by “0” place 
the first figure under the “0” and when by ‘4” place 
the first figure under the 4”. 

Long division presents many difficulties but only 
two will be mentioned: see that the products and 
differences are not too large. 


Ex. 1: 29)856(3 Ex. 2: 29)856(1 
87 29 
56 


The work in Grade V will be a test as to how thor- 
oughly the four simple rules have been mastered. In 
this grade the chief difficulty is the inability of the 
pupil to carry on two or more mental processes simul- 
taneously. Example: In expressing 9 ft. in inches 
the pupil must think of the number relating feet and 
inches, he must think whether to multiply or divide, 
and he must know 12X9. A large number of the 
errors in Grade V work are due to the incomplete 
automatization of the combinations and factors. This 
defect becomes more apparent when attention must 
be centred upon other mental processes. Two complex 
mental processes cannot be carried on at the same 
time without interference unless one is automatic. 
A large number of the errors in carrying, and in copying 
figures are also probably due to the attention being 
focused on another process rather than to the usual 
explanation of carelessness. 


The work in Grade V requires most careful pre- 
sentation. It is not sufficient to teach the table, and 
then set the children at reduction. Of course, they 
must learn the numbers that relate the various units. 
Lead the child to see that to change from one unit to 
another he must either multiply or divide. If he is 
changing large units to a smaller unit he will have more 
of them and, to arrive at this result, he must multiply. 
This work requires a great amount of drill. The Table 
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of Time is the one with which children are most familiar 
and I should advise using this first in reduction. Make 
up as many simple problems as you can to use the 
table: “Two 15-minute recesses a day will amount to 
how many hours a week?” ‘‘How many hours do you 
spend in school in a week? in September?” ‘Find a 
a boy’s earnings,”’ etc. 

Proceed to the other tables and deal with them in 
the same way: (1) ‘‘How would you express miles in 
rods, etc.’”’ Then apply your table. (2) “How many 
three-inch badges could be cut from 48 inches of rib- 
bon? from three feet?’’ Let the pupil see that inches 
must be divided by inches and not by feet. If one 
length is to be divided by another, they must both be 
expressed in the same unit of measurement. (3) 
“Find the cost of four rods of wire at 10 cents a foot.” 

In dealing with rectangles, distinguish clearly 
between perimeter and area. Before perimeter or area 
can be found the length and width must be expressed 
in the same unit. 

The preliminary work in fractions in Grade VI 
must be gone through but do not use numbers that 
will cause the work to be too laborious in L.C.M., 
H.C.F., ete. The following suggestion may be helpful. 
After teaching mixed numbers, improper fractions, 
cancellation, H.C.F. and L.C.M., teach multiplication 
and division of fractions as these follow so easily. Then 
teach addition and subtraction. Help them to see the 
principles of multiplication and division by using small 
fractions first: 

Ex. 1: 3X1=3; 2X}=3 

Ex. 2: $7 =4:357- 3X2 = */, = 
Repeatedly, after multiplication, division, addition, 
and subtraction have been taught ask the pupils the 
difference in preparing for multiplication and division, 
and for addition and subtraction. In the first case, 
we simply express as fractions, while in the second 
case the fractions must have the same name (denom- 
inator) if we are to add or subtract. 

Then the fractions must be applied: 

Prin. 1: Find ? of 18, 6/7 of 14, ete. 

Prin. 2: Express 1 in. as a part of 6 in.; 2 in. as a 
part of 6 in.; 3 in. as a part of 1 it., ete. 

Prin. 3: Find the number of which 8 is 2/5. This 
last is the principle that presents the greatest difficulty. 

In Grade VII, teach the decimal system as a con- 
tinuation of the notation system. Every figure to the 
left of the decimal point expresses a fraction. Do not 
just state this, illustrate it. Addition and subtraction 
give little trouble after the children have been taught to 
read numbers containing decimal fractions. The placing 
of the decimal point is the only point to be emphasized 
in multiplication. By means of vulgar fractions show 
how we arrive at the method of placing the point. 
We find that: 

6 5 96 5 480 
Ex.: 9.6 =9— X— = — X— = — 
05 10 100 10 100 1000 
480 
the number of figures after the decimal point in the 
product is the same as the sum of the figures after the 
decimal points in the multiplicand and multiplier. 

In teaching division of decimals have the pupils 
first copy the question as given. Rewrite arranging 
for division. Remind the pupil that [Ex. 3.6)76.48( 
36)764.8( ] he is really multiplying the divisor and 
dividend by the same number and therefore does not 
alter the value. Your dividend is the guide as to the 
decimal point. If it contains one figure after the 
decimal point, so will the quotient. 

Give problems involving addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division of decimals. 
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You may also give the following types: 

(a) Find .25 of a number. 

(b) Express .3 as a decimal of 4. 

(c) Find the number of which 84 is .35. 

Percentage is applied in just the same way as 
decimal fractions. 

The work of Grade VIII includes a great deal of 
work on percentage: 

(1) Find a per cent. of a number. 

(2) Express one number as a per cent. of another. 

(3) Give a per cent. of a number; find the whole. 

Ex. of No. 1: Cost $600; rate of gain, 10 per cent. 
or 1/10 of cost. Amount of gain, 1/10 of $600=$60. 

Ex. of No. 2: Cost $600; amount of gain, $60; rate 
of gain, 60/600 X 100 =10 per cent. 

Ex. of No. 3: Amount of gain, $60; rate of gain, 
10 per cent. or 1/10 of cost; 1/10 of cost =$60; cost 
= 10 $60 = $600; cost, $600. 

The application is just the same in commission, 
insurance, etc., but the terms used are different. 

In teaching mensuration use diagrams freely. Show 
how we arrive at the area of a circle being 22/7 Xr’. 
The bright pupils will see it, and interest will be added. 

Let me emphasize again the need of-a definite aim 
in teaching the work, and drill, drill, drill! 


SPELLING IN RURAL SCHOOLS, 1927 
N. Mats 

HE spelling of the English language is the despair 
of foreigners and children and I might add that 
even we, though teachers, are often puzzled over the 
correct spelling of a word. You have probably often 
had a child say, ‘‘ Please Miss , I can’t spell ——,”’ 
and for the minute you can’t recollect the correct 

spelling without referring to the dictionary. 

Now there are only 44 sounds in the English language 
(24 consonants and 20 vowels or diphthongs) but they 
are written in about 500 different ways. 

No other language presents difficulties of spelling 
at all comparable to those of English. In other languages 
when you have learned the letters and their sounds 
and mastered a few general principles, you can spell 
almost any word you hear and pronounce any word you 
see. The chaos which prevails in English spelling is due 
in part to the confusion in the formative days of the 
language between the phonetic standards of Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman French and in part to the retention 
of old spellings, after pronunciations had changed and 
to the introduction of new spellings based on mistaken 
analogies and etymologies. 

There have been many attempts to introduce 
simplified or reformed spellings as the dropping of the 
“uy” from favour, honour, mould, colour and the changing 
of the “re” to “er” in metre, centre, and theatre. 
But these spelling reforms work slowly and in the 
meantime foreigners and students must conquer the 
spelling of words as they are. 

To make good spellers we must be careful to see 
that the child’s first impression of the new word is a 
correct one. Secondly we must watch for individual 
difficulties and do all in our power to remove such 
difficulties. Thirdly we must drill thoroughly on every 
new spelling word. Lastly we must never pass by 
any misspelled words, even if only the ‘i” a 





or “‘j” is 
not dotted or the “t” not crossed. I always count 
carelessly made letters wrong in the child’s spelling. 
This makes them very careful. It takes a lot of time 
and energy to check up every mistake; but it rewards 
us in the end because we know that the spelling of each 
pupil is improving as the weeks roll by: 

As my paper is really to aid the teachers of the 
rural schools I shall now suggest a few methods which 
I used and found to be most effectual in the teaching 
of spelling. 
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First thing each day I put a list of from six to ten 
words on the board for each grade. With colored 
chalk I underlined the difficult parts, “‘goat,” “hour,” 
“reign,” “deceive,” etc. 

In taking up each spelling lesson I have the pupils 
watch the words carefully as they repeat each one after 
me. Then I have each pupil pronounce the words 
distinctly. If my time is limited, I just have my poor 
spellers and poor readers do this. In this way I am 
able to check up any difficulties in pronunciation and 
afterwards to drill on them. 

Next we pick out the hard parts in each word. 
At this time I often have some of my poor spellers 
spell the word alone, with eyes closed or with back 
to the board. Here, in the case of older pupils I should 
introduce any spelling rules that might be involved 
as in “receive” or “believe.” If we take the word 
“Alice” and show the pupils that “i” follows “1’”’ and 
“e” follows ‘‘c” and then apply it to the two above- 
mentioned words and to similar cases their spelling 
difficulty there should be cleared up. Of course the 
rule will have to be referred to time and again before it 
will become fixed in their minds. 

The next step is to take up any difficulties in the 
procuring of meanings and sentences. I don’t give a 
meaning or a sentence unless I can’t get a good answer 
from some one in the grade. If I have to tell them 
then I have everyone in the class give me the meaning 
and a sentence of their own construction. This sentence 
work I find is very good practice in using capital letters 
and punctuation marks. Also you can encourage 
the use of very interesting sentences, instead of ‘It 
is ,’ “She is 77; “ete —.” In this 
work you can usually get the student who writes an 
ncomplete thought for a sentence, to see that he hasn’t 
written a sentence. Then through careful supervision 
of his work you can usually get him to write sentences. 

After the oral lesson I leave the pupils to write 
the meanings and sentences in their books in the following 
form: 

“Look—To See.” 

“Why did she look at the bear?’’ 

“ April—the fourth month of the year.’ 

“Spring comes in April.” 

I teach a certain form because it is good for the 
pupils to have a definite way of doing their work and 
also it is easy to correct the work. 

After the pupils have finished this they must write 
their words out five times each. If the words are 
particularly hard I may have them write them a little 
more often. Sometimes I allow the pupils to write 
the words out on the blackboard until they feel that 
they know them. 

If the pupils are particularly quick at their spelling 
I insist on two, entirely different sentences for each 
word. 

I never dictate the spelling words or sentences 
until the afternoon. I believe it is a better test of their 
knowledge of the spelling of the words. 

After the dictation exercise, if any mistakes result, 
I have the pupils enter the misspelled word into their 
own little error book (which I have each pupil make 
at the beginning of the term.) Then I have them 
stay in after school and write out the misspelled word 
correctly from ten to one hundred times and then spell 
it to me. 

I collect the books once a week and compile the 
mistakes for my owh book. These words are then 
used by me as a basis for spelling tests. 

Another way in which I sometimes check up mistakes 
is to keep one page in a book, for each pupil. When 
I come across misspelled words on examination papers 
or in the exercise books I enter them under the right 
name. I let the pupils copy these words correctly into 
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their spelling mistake books so that they can learn 
them for seat work. These words I also used on tests. 


In grades one, two and three, I only have the pupils 
write sentences and words—not meanings. Sometimes 
I let grade three write meanings, as I find they enjoy 
doing it, because the higher grade pupils do it. I 
usually have these grades write out their words ten 
times each. 





©) 
ISA) 
A CORRECTION 


Our contributor of the Grade VII Arithmetic wishes us to call 
attention to the error in the Arithmetic for that grade last month: 
The last column on the right of each table should read “tens 
thousandths,”’’ not “tens of thousandths.”’ 

We submit more work on Decimals from the same contributor 
with the sincere hope that though the suggestions may be new 
to our readers, they will study them, and find for themselves how 
helpful the suggestions really are. Of course, being thoroughly 
familiar with old methods of doing a thing, new ways at first seem 
harder, but a little practice with the new way will soon clear up any 
apparent difficulties. 

In order to complete, more or less, his argument for the 
“standard form’’ method of multiplying and dividing decimals, 
our contributor has gone beyond anything we have attempted 
to do in these columns; he has given us a little work on the contracted 
work in Decimals for the third year of High School. 

Our thanks are due to our other contributors also for the 
work in Literature for Grades III and V; in English for Grade VIII, 
and the Algebra I. 

To our contributors: We should like to suggest to our contri- 
butors that when for any reason they find it necessary to use material 
from an outside source acknowledgement be made of the source. 
We are impelled to make this suggestion inasmuch as a complaint 
has reached us from an author that his book had been used without 
suitable acknowledgement thereof. 

Correspondence 

“A.V.R.” wishes to know the exact location of Herschel 

Island, and anything of importance about it. 
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Now I don’t know whether you will approve of my 
method; but it has given me good results. 

Last year the final spelling tests for my whole school 
of twenty-eight pupils and from grades one to nine 
inclusive averaged 96 per cent. 

I only hope that I have been able to help some 
teachers who find spelling in rural schools a hard subject 
to deal with. I know that it caused me lots of trouble 
and hard work and is still doing so. 











The location is shown clearly on the Political map of the 
Dominion, page 40, and on the map of the Drainage Basins in 
Canada, p. 42, of the new text in Geography, ‘Alberta Public 
School Geography.” We surmise that our correspondent has not 
acopy. It can be obtained from the Department for $1.40. The 
only important thing we know at present about the island is that 
it is the most northerly of the stations of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in Western Canada. Perhaps others of our readers 
can give us further information about the island. Herschel Island 
is in latitude 69° N. approximately, and about 139° West Longitude 


“J.S.S.” wants information about the origin of names of cities 
and towns in Alberta. 


We refer “J.S.S.”’ to the July issue of the Magazine, pp. 31, 
42 and 44, for some. We would appreciate it if any of our readers 
could extend the list of names. 


“W.P.” wants material for the auto trips as outlined on p. 35, 
Part II, of the course. 


On the page mentioned we find the following: ‘‘Motor guide 
and road books contain valuable data for these trips. There are 
also very valuable road-maps prepared by the Dominion Govern- 
ment which give in great detail physical features of the areas they 
are prepared for.” We advise ‘““W.P.’’ to write to the automobile 
clubs in the cities and towns of the Frovince enquiring as to whether 
they can supply him with “‘ Motor guide and road books,” the charges 
for the same, or whether they can recommend bookksellers to 
whom he may apply; and to write to the Department of the Interior 
with respect to the road maps. 





OUTLINE FOR JANUARY 


ARITHMETIC—1I 

Grade 1—(a) Recognition and making of symbols to 50. 

(b) Recognition of groups that make 9 and 10. 

(ce) The use of 4, orally only. 

(d) Review. 

(e) Counting by 2’s to 20. 

Grade 2. (a) Teach the 9’s. 

(b) Subtractions o: these. 

(c) Roman numerals to XII. 

(d) Teach inch and half inch. 

Grade 3. Multiplication within notation limits by 7, 8, 9. 
Problems. 

Grade 4. (a) Continue Long Division with more difficult 
divisors. Insist on checking the same. 

(b) Continue multiplication by two and three figures, now 
checked by division. 

(c) Continue problems. Teach seconds, minutes, one-quarter 
hour, one-half hour, hour, day, week, give problems in same. 

(d) Stress rapid calculation in multiplication, using not more 
than five digits by two or three figures. 

Grade 5. Square Measure and Fractions. 

Grade 6. Mulitplication and Division of Fractions as in 
Sec. 4 (d) to (i) inclusive. 

Grade 7. Multiplication and Division of Decimals. Chang- 
ing of fractions to ditierent denominations. Problems involving 
denominate numbers. 

Grade 8. January and February: (a) Square Root. 


(b) Mensuration. 

II—ENGLISH 

Grade 1. Finish first part of Keader and review. Finish 
initial sounds. 

Language and Literature: (a) Review memorization and 
dramatization of the Nursery Rhymes and Foems. Teach (1) 
“Best Game the Fairies Play,’’ by hose Fyleman, found in “Fairies 
and Chimneys,’’ and also in ‘Learning to Speak and Write,” by 
Dickie. (2) “Hopscotch,” by I. E. MacKay, also in Dickie. 

(b) Review the retelling and dramatization of stories. 

(c) Continue oral conversation and further development of 
the “Sentence Sense.”’ 

(d) Draw attention that “I’ is always with a capital. 





(e) Review drill on “Correction of Errors.” 

(f) Story Telling or reading by the teacher of the following 
stories: (1) Joseph and His Coat; (2) The Lion and the Mouse; 
(3) The Tar Baby; (4) Nature Stories. 

Grade 2. (a) Reading: Oral. (1) The Snowbird’s Song; 
(2) Why the Bear’s Tail is Short; (3) Putting the World to Bed. 
Silent: The Little Eskimo. ; 

(b) Memory: (1) Marching Song; (2) Foreign Children. 
Optional: Winken, Blynken and Nod. 

(c) Literature: (1) Review; (2) Noah and the Ark. 

Grade 3. Literature: The Princess and the Pea. Memory: 
The Iroquois Lullaby. Stories: Mother West Wind’s Animal 
Friends. Reader: pp. 109-135. Dramatization: To be selected. 
Supplementary Reading: Winston Reader or similar book. 

Grade 4. Silent Reading: Hunting the Chamois; Canova; 
Heidi. Oral Reading: Heidi; The White Ship; The’ Nutcracker 
and the Tongs. Literature: Knights of the Silver Shield; John 
Gilpin. Literary Picture: Sir koland’s Shield; John Géilpin’s 
Appearance. Memory: The Clouds. Supplementary Reading: 
Robin Hood. 

Grade 5. Literature: Treasure House of Mammon. Oral 
Reading: Moonlight Sonata. Silent Reading: The Sawmill; Life 
of Fear. Supplementary Reading: See September issue. Char- 
acter Study: Beethoven. Memory: Winter. 

Grade 6. Literature: How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent; Marmion and Douglas. Memory: If I Forget Thee 
(X); Wisdom (X). Oral Reading: Tecumseh and the Eagles; 
The Lemnian. Silent Reading: Hunting with a Camera. 

Dramatization: Story Telling. Supplementary Reading: See 
September issue. 

Grade 7. Literature: Solitude of Alexander Selkirk. Mem- 


‘ ory: They That Go Down to the Sea in Ships; I Know a Face. 


Silent Reading: A Picnic by the Baltic; Evangeline. Oral Reading: 
The Revenge. 

Grade 8. Literature: Brutus and Anthony; Ballad of John 
Nicholson; Day with Sir Roger. Memory: Selections from ‘“ Brutus 
and Anthony.” 

Silent Reading: A Journey Southward. Cral Reading: A 


Canadian Abroad. 
III—WRITING 


Grade 1. Continue drill on writing such words as saw, was. 
Start to teach capitals, and teach them all before the end of June. 
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~ “THE CECIL 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


MANAGEMENT, HERBERT S. JOSLIN 
THE HOTEL THAT IS NEXT TO HOME 





INSURANCE 


We are Agents for reliable Companies in 
every Branch of Insurance 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Bought and Sold 
"PHONE 3554 


LANG BROTHERS LTD. 


651 Second St. Medicine Hat, Alta. 





Sporting Goods 


We carry a full line of all kinds of Sporting 
Goods. 

We furnish Uniforms on short notice. 

Special prices to Schools and Clubs. 

Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 


The T. Hutchinson Company Ltd. 
’Phone 2064 Medicine Hat 623 Third St. 


Central Meat Market 


E. J. HUNT 
Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Specializing on Fresh Meats. Christmas Fowl 
that will make you have a 


Merry Christmas 


619 Third St. *Phone 3324 Medicine Hat 


Teachers Everywhere 


have put their stamp of approval on the S. E. Gust 
Stores’ modern method of distributing foodstuffs. To 
inspect a Gust Store is to become a Gust customer. 
Pure Foods, Clean, sanitary stores and prices which 
make your money go further. 


The S. E. GUST STORES LIMITED 
“Grocers to the People’’ 
MEDICINE HAT 


That are draped on your head in the 
HATS TRUE PARIS MANNER, according 
to your own wishes and YOUR OWN 
INDIVIDUALITY. Select the color, shape and trimming 
you favor, and let the milliner do the rest. No two hats 


made alike. 


FLOWER 


Flowers for the corsage, the shoulder, the coat lapel, 
made to order at 


The Ida Thery Millinery sieorcine a 


The ever welcome 
*Xmas Gilt. 


Orthophonic 
Victrolas 


are supreme over all others. 
For the home and school. 


Pianos, Radios, Records, 
Sheet Music, Etc. 





Gerhard Heintzman Fiano Store 
Royal Bank Building tt 
5 
MEDICINE HAT ALBERTA 


Teachers! To get Real Satisfaction 
IN 


Dry Cleaning and Pressing 


*Phone 2505 


MY WARDROBE 


HATS CLEANED AND BLOCKED 


H. R. Ferris 


Manager 


565 Second Street 


Medicine Hat 


Next to the 
Bank of 


Commerce 
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Grade 2. J, U, Y, Q. a, v, c, d, t, p. 
Grade 3. Capitals J and I. Small letters b, p, h, 1, k, e. 
Practise curves. 
Grade 4. January, February, March, April: Repeat, including 
digits, $ and c. 
Grade 5. January, February, March, April: Repeat, working 
for speed and improvement in form. 
Grade 6. p, 1, h, b; T, F, H; 9; &. 
Grades 7 and 8. January-June: Practice exercises. Business 
forms. Letter forms. Note Book pages. broper form for Kxam- 
ination Papers, etc. 


IV—LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


Grade 2. (a) Composition: Begin two sentence stories on a 
given subject. Subject may be a test of silent reading, or may 
relate to Klementary Science, or be drawn from personal experience. 

Grade 3. See October issue, also September. 

Grade 4. (a) Vocabulary lesson: Collect name words; words 
that tell; and words that describe. 

(b) Oral and Written Work: Practice in use of complex sen- 
tences. Suggested topics: A Snow Man; My New Skates, etc. 

(c) Composition Games: Who Am I? What Am I? Class 
competition in sentence building. 

Grade 5. Verbs and Pronouns. 

Grade 6. See September issue. 

Grade 7. Three Paragraphs. (1) List main incidents; (2) 
Orderly summaries. 

Grade 8. January-March: (a) Vocabulary Work. 

(b) Punctuation. 

(c) Letter writing. 

(d) Writing conversation. 

(e) Argumentation. 


V—GRAMMAR 


Grade7. Noun: definition; uses: subject of sentence and object 
of predicate. Pronoun: definition; uses: subject of sentence, and 
object. 

Grade 8. See September issue. 


VI—SPELLING 


Grade 2. First two weeks, review. Page 100 of ‘“Course”’; 
45 words beginning at “baby”’; two word families; Dictation. 

Grade 3. See September issue. 

Grade 4. Second Term: The second term list must be taken 
at the rate of five words per day, covering a period of 35 days. 
Then a review of the list could be taken and the remaining 100 
words of Supplementary list at the rate of four words a day, as new 
words. The review and Supplementary list will take approximately 
25 days, the total time for the list and supplementary words being 
about 14 weeks, bringing us to the end of April. May and June 
can then be’ devoted to general review and practice of dictation. 
N.B.—Daily dictation. 

Grades 5 and’ 6. See September issue. 

Grade 7. January-June: kinish and review Course. 

Grade 8. January-March: Second term of 100% words. 
Remaining. Supplementary words for the grade. Vocabulary 
Work of Grades 6,7, 8. (See “‘Course’’.) Third or selected list 
of words (Composition, Literature, History, Georgaphy, Phy- 
siology, etc.). Common abbreviations. 


VII—ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Gradeil. Trees: how bare they look; compare with Christmas 
trees. Birds: What. birds are around? How they must feel; 
how they feed; winter feeding by children. Note the Norwegian 
custom of fastening a sheaf of wheat on Christmas Day to a pole 
erected in the garden for the birds to feed upon. 

Plants: Geranium and other plants in school room. Seeds of 
nasturtium, bean, wheat, grown in a vessel in the room; the flowers 
florists grow for sale; grow bulbs; grow an onion, carrot or turnip 
in water in classroom. Try this: Cut a carrot across about the 
middle, cut out the greater part of the core of the carrot. Bore 
three holes at equal distances apart around the carrot near the cut 
edge. Attach by these holes three strings, hang the carrot up, 
crown downward, keep water in the hollowed carrot. The carrot 
will grow up about itself making a pretty, decorative hanging plant. 

Grade 2. (a) Winter fruits: oranges, lemons, nuts, bananas, 
winter grapes, and stories of the countries from which they come. 

(b) Winter care of pets. 

(c) Stories of hunting, trapping, and humane treatment of 
animals. 

(d) Winter birds: their care, activities. 

Grade 3. (a) Winter conditions out-of-doors. Winter em- 
ployment of men and women. Winter games: sleighing, skating, 
etc. Different methods of making heat to heat our houses, etc.: 
rubbing sticks of the Indians, flint and steel, wood, coal, coal-oil, 
gas, electricity. How animals are protected in winter. Indoor 
plants and their care. Lvergreen trees. 

(b) Sky study: Sun, moon, stars. Apparent motion of sun 
and moon. North Star and Dipper. 
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(c) Cardinal and semi-cardinal points, from sun in morning, 
afternoon and evening, from the North Star, from school and home. 
Pictures, stories. 

Hygiene: Health Habits: (a) Elementary First Aid: e.g., 
Keep clean bandages on sores. Care of scratches, etc. 

(b) Need for individual towel supply, individual tooth brush etc. 

Grade 4. Nature Study: ‘lwo fur-bearing animals (wild). 
Two winter birds. Domestic animals useful to man. . 

Geography: Pineapples, silk (stories). 

Hygiene: Chief organs of the body. 

Grade 5. Nature Study: The relation of animals to other 
animals. The great struggle among animals; stress those particularly 
which affect man either favorably or adversely. 

The great food-making value of plants to man: Starch, sugar, 
tea, etc. 

(a) Grate potato and wash starch through meshes of a muslin 
bag, collect liquid in a plate. The starch settles to the bottom 
of the liquid. Boil a portion in a small quantity of water and add 
a little solution of tincture of iodine. It should turn blue. This 
is the Starch test. 

(b) Grate a sugar beet or carrot, soak in a small quantity of 
water. Squeeze the water from pulp through a muslin bag, work 
it to a syrup. Allow to dry in a shallow dish. Look for crystal 
of sugar. ‘laste. 

(c) Oil: Crush the kernel of a walnut, pecan, peanut; squeeze 
between two sheets of newsprint paper. Look for oil stain. 

(d) Fibre: Tie a bundle of tlax stems and immerse for a few 
days under water until the stem decays and the outer plant tissue 
may be rubbed off, leaving the fibres which may be combed out 
into fine flax and bleached. 

Geography: Drainage continued. Natural Resources. Map 
continued. 

Hygiene: Sprains, fractures, etc. 

Grade 6. Nature Study: (a) Water (as in ‘“Course’’). 

(b) One winter bird: English sparrow. 

Geography: See October issue. 

Hygiene: January-April: The Respiratory System. January and 
February: The Respiratory System as per “‘Course”’ to the end of 
“How Other Animals Breathe.” 

Grade 7. Agriculture: As last month. 

Hygiene: As last month. 

Geography: France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Russia. 

Grade 8. Agriculture: As last month. 

Hygiene: (a) Nervous System; (b) Burns; (c) Electric shocks; 
(d) Frost bites. . : 

Geography: The British Empire in Asia. 


VIII—CITIZENSHIP 
Grade 2. (a) Co-operation; (b) New Year; (c) Dramatize 


. (a) New Year’s Resolutions; (b) Respect for the 
Bible; (c) Sense of responsibility (Sec. A); (d) Honesty; (e) Stories. 

Grade 4, Discuss (a) Public Order; Peace in the streets; 
(b) The Law: why we have laws. Stories of the early Greeks and 
Romans and their demand for “written laws’’; (c) How society 
regards the thief, an unclean person, a profane person. (d) Stories 
on “Patience”; (e) History talks on Indians. 

Grade 5. Personal honor and fidelity to a trust. Sentinel’s 
Pouch, Loss of the Birkenhead, St. Christopher, Jason and Theseus, 
Selkirk Settlement. 

Grade 6. History: The Hundred Years’ War, Black Prince, 
Wat Tyler, Henry V,Joan of Arc, Sir Richard Whittington, Caxton. 

Civics: Mayor and Councillors. 

Grade 7. January and February: Part III and Part IV.. 

Civics: January-Easter: (d), (e), (f) to be finished. 

Grade 8. History: January and February: Parts VI and VII. 

Civics: January-April: (d), (e), (f). 


IX—ART 


Grade 1. Exercise III. To make a booklet. This is cor- 
relation of art with other Grade 1 subjects. Five weeks’ work. 

Grade 2. To commence work on a booklet. A correlation 
with other Grade 2 work. 

Grade 3. Exercise V. To draw manufactured objects of 
cylindrical or hemispherical shapes. The object should be placed 
below eye-level so as to reveal the top. Four weeks’ work. 

Grade 4. Exercise IV. Picture study: Shepherdess Knitting. 

Grade 5. Exercise V. Pencil drawing of simple still-life 
groups of two objects of cylindrical, hemispherical or conical type, 
not too intricate in contour. Pencil shading showing high lights 
and shadow parts. Four weeks. 

Grade 6. Section VI. A box. 

Grade 7. (a) Design in rectangles from lower case letters 
(repeat, drop, half drop, etc.) (b) All over design. (c) Cover 
designs. (d) Design for side of concrete flower box (abstract 
design in values of grey on side of box. (e) Picture ‘Night Watch.” 

Grade 8. Object drawing. Angular perspective. See Exer- 
cise V, p. 140. 

Picture Study: ‘Sir Galahad,” Watts. 
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There is only one Radiant Fire 


The Humphrey 


SOLE AGENTS 


The 
Glasgow House 


A Good Store at which to buy your 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





HEWITT & BLACK,LTD. | 


MEDICINE HAT ALBERTA 


LARGE VARIETY THE BETTER QUALITIES 
VERY MODERATE PRICES 


Furs, Coats and Dresses When You ’Phone 2131 or 2151 


Hosiery and Gloves For Table Supplies 


Silk Lingerie 
‘ g You get the hizhest quality procurable at prices that mean 
Novelty A rt icles, be tnens realeconomy. Let us deliver your next order. No extra 
charge for delivery. We guarantee to please you in every 
way. 


TAYLOR BROS. 


’*Phones 2131-2151 
650 2nd Street Medicine Hat 


Handkerchiefs, etc. 


Second Street, Medicine Hat 











The Great West Life Assurance Co. 


Assets over $83,000,000 Insurance in force over $450,000,000 





Fine Profits----Full Security. 


The Great West Life has never paid less than 6% interest on policy proceeds and dividends left 
on deposit with the Company. There are no finer safeguards anywhere than the securities 
behind this Company’s investments. 


YOU ASK— HERE IS THE ANSWER! 

rT ‘ : Holder of Policy number P. 16770 purchased a Great West Life 25-year 
Why invest my money in Endowment Policy in 1900, when he was 26 years old; the annual 

a Great West Life Insurance premium was $37.30—less than 72 cents a week. 

Policy? He has paid $932.50 in premium payments during the 25 years, and 

y ° Apart from the the Company is now paying him $1,683.00; that is to say $750.00 more 

Protection it would afford than he paid in—besides $1,000 protection for twenty-five years. 

my dependents, how would Instead of drawing the total cash value he might nave chosen either: 

it pan out as a pure invest- (1) ee emer Policy without profits as follows— 

ment?’’ or (b) of $1,000 and also withdraw in cash $1,163.00, 


(2) Or to buy an old age pension commencing at age 65 which would 
provide a guaranteed income of $445.90 a year for the rest of his 
life. 





We will be pleased to quote Rates and Plans, including Total Disability and Double Accident 
Indemnity Benefits 


Anderson Insurance Agency 


’Phones 2481 - 3434 Established 1902 Huckvale Block, 3rd St., Medicine Hat 
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ENGLISH—GRADE VIII. 

The following sentences were collected from Grade VIII 
students’ answer papers in a recent History examination. They 
will form a useful drill in various types of-error in English. Aim 
at speed in correcting. . 


The errors in the following are of various kinds: (1) Point out 
the errors; (2) Write the sentence correctly; (3) Give your reason 
for the correction. 

1. Finally, they heard a few shots and new the guard was 
overcome. 

2. “They run, see how they run,’’ Who asked Wolfe the soldier 
told him the French. 

3. Wolfe then lay back and said ‘Thank God I have done my 
duty and died. 

4. This greatly increased Canadas Territory. 

5. In a surprise attack during the night he gained the Plains 
of Abraham Montcalm came out with a large force, hoping to drive 
them back. 

6. The could not do anything. 

7. Wolfes health was failing. 

8. The two rebellions in 1837 lead by Papineau and Mac- 
Kenzie. 

9. He (Durham) wish to see a close connection with the 
Motherland. 

10. A country were men were free to rule themselves. 

11. The U.S.A. had just finish their Civil War. 

12. Parliament is disolved. 

13. On the whole it helped colonize the West. 

14. The Dominion subsidis are one Provincial source of revenue. 

15. Britain thus having taking Canada from the French. 

16. That municipal institution be establish. 

17. Prophets from the sale of liquor. 

18. The Quebec and Charlettetown conferences. 

19. The Council could outvote the Assembley. 

20. Before the Constitutional Act the government consist 
of a council and governor. ‘ 


The errors in the following are of various kinds: (1) Point out 
the errors; (2) Write the sentences correctly; (3) Give your reason 
for the correction. 

1. Excies Duties. 

2. The premier is appointed from the Cabinet to precede as 
chairman in place of the King or Governor-General. 

3. When Canada new about this. 

4. The Crowned lands were given back to the State. 

5. Onterio, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia agreed 
to unite. 

6. A young, sickly man, General Wolfe had already worsted 
his strength. 

7. Wolfe decided to attempt to scale up the cliff to the Plains 
of Abraham. 

8. He chose the second choice. 

9. Lord Elgin accepted the principal of Responsible Govern- 
ment. 

10. The Confederation of the Canadian Provinces is the 
unitement of the provinces under a Federal Parliament. 

11. Britains authority over Canada was confirmed. 

12. The War of 1812-14 should the Canadian people that they 
must unite. 

13, The Governor-General chooses two leaderers. 

14. B.C. joined the Dominion on condition that a railway be 
build and complete in ten years. 

15. These things made Confederation desireable. 

16. The B.N.A. act also gave Canada Fedral Government. 

17. Orders-in-Council is an order passed by the ministers. 

18. After the American Revelution. 

19. The 49th parellel was made the boundary. 

20. The Cabinet is a group of ministers who are the Premiers 


helpers. 
C. 


The errors in the following are of various kinds: (1) Point out 
the errors; (2) Write the sentences correctly; (3) Give your reason 
for the correction. 

1. The senate the members of whom were appointed for life. 

2. The Peace of Paris confirmed Britains authority. 

3. Over the whole was one government at the countries 
capital. 

4. Governor Semple rode out to meet a band of horsemen 
approaching and were all massacred at Seven Oaks. 

Selkirk arrested one of the Companie’s officers. 

6. The prison were full of political prisoners. 

7. He sent delagits to persude them not to thing of a union 
with the Marintimes. 

8. When their is a deadlock the two partyies join. 

9. Neither would not give way. 

10. They each had their own government. 

11. A ship carrying ambassadors from the Southern States 
to England were stopped. 
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12. The United States had suddenly withdrew from the treaty 
with Canada. 

13. There was a great many defects in the Act. 

_ 14. It connected all the Provinces so they could communicate 

easier. 

15. He advised that a intercolonial railway be built. 

16. The Act of Union binded the two provinces into one. 

17. At the top they met a party of French-Canadians who 
they put to flight. 

18. In 1867 there was only four provinces belonging to Con- 
federation. 

19. Rupert’s Land was purchase from the Hudson’s Bay Co. 

20. Everyone could say what he thought without it been made 
public. 

D. 


The errors in the following are of various kinds: (1) Point out 
the errors; (2) Write the sentences correctly; (3) Give your reason 
for your correction. 

1. The House of Commons the members of whom were 
appointed for five years. 

2. And one June Ist 1867 by Promaclimation the Dominion 
of Canada came into exsitences. 

3. Sometimes there are minister ‘‘without portfolio’? which 
is a nee position. 

e U.E. Loyalists to complained that the French were 

been aaa traeted. 

5. It two would open up the West. 

6. Their was to be a Governor-General. 

7. All French territory was given to Gt. Britain except to 
small islands. 

8. The objects he had in view was to have English and French 
on better terms. 

9. Their is as many Liberals as Conversatives in a Coalition 
Government. 

10. There was only four provinces united. 

11. The surveyors which the Government had sent. 

12. The event which lead to the passing of the Constitutional 
Act were..... 

13. This stired up raciel gilliosy among the people. 

14. The were called the San Wan Islands. 

15. Quebec and Canada were in Britains possession. 

16. The French surrendered its rights to the country around 
Huson Bay. 

17. They kept only a fort or two for french Fishermen. 

18. The Husdon Bay held swaye. 

19.- The senate was to consist of seventy two members. 

20. We can now see what he has done for Canada as regards 
to the railway. 


LITERATURE—GRADE III 
Robin’s Christmas 


When I was a little girl, I used to look for Robin Redbreast 
oe in the holly on my Christmas cards, and nearly always 
e was there, fluttering about in the green, or singing a merry 
greeting from among the red berries. Nowadays I do not see him 
so often but I have heard the story of how he came to be there. 
Listen and you shall hear it, too. 

First you must know that the English Robin Redbreast (which 
is the one in my story) does not go south in the fall as our robin 
does. This is why the little English children sing: 

The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will the robin do then, poor thing? 
He'll stay in the barn 

And keep himself warm 

And tuck his head under his wing, poor thing. 

Generally Robin gets through the winter very well, but some- 
oa has a very hard time, and that is why this story came to 
oe to 

One year, about Christmas time, there came a long spell of 
cold, stormy weather. It would snow, and all the children would 
shout for joy; then it would rain, and they would almost cry from 
disappointment; then again it would freeze, and they would run 
and slide and skate on the ice only to be driven in by more snow 
and wind. So Christmas eve found them all snug in their houses, 
making the rooms gay with holly and evergreen, and talking about 
Santa Claus and their Christmas stockings. 

But out-doors a poor little Robin Redbreast was far from 
being snug and comfortable. It seemed to him that he hadn’t 
had anything to eat for a month: Every grain of corn in the barn- 
yard was under the snow, no one threw out any crumbs, and the 
seed pods and berries that were food in the coldest weather were 
so thickly coated with ice that it was like pecking glass beads to 
try to eat one. The north wind seemed to be everywhere. It 
drove him out of each corner in which he tried to nestle, and Farmer 
Grays’ barn door was closed while he was busy in the hedge trying 
to get a mouthful of seeds. When night came poor Robin was 
so chilled and hungry and miserable that he simply couldn’t “tuck 
his head under his wing,” much less, ‘“‘keep himself warm.’ 
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Once, when the lamps were lighted, he fluttered up to a window 
and tried to get behind the blind, but he could not squeeze in. 
Then he pecked the glass, for he was a friendly birdie, and had 
more than once been fed from a window, but no one heard his little 
tap, tap, tap, and away he flew, trying once more to find shelter 
from the driving storm. 

Now there was a church near by. People had been going in 
and out all day. Making it beautiful with Christmas greens, 
and preparing the children’s Christmas tree. Robin finally perched 
himself in the ivy at one window, though the north wind threatened 
to blow him off any moment. There were lights within, and he 
could heer the happy children gathered around the Christmas tree. 
After a while every one went away and the lights were turned out. 

A half hour later the sexton came back through the storm 
to take one more look at his fires, and make sure that all was safe 
for the night. Robin, just settling himself for a long, cold night, 
could see his lantern swinging as he pushed his way through the 
snow-drifts. When he opened the door, the wind and snow blew 
in—and something else, too—a cold, hungry little robin. But 
the sexton never knew. He banked his fires 2 little more and went 
home leaving Robin alone. : 

O, how warm and quiet and comfortable it was! Robin 
tucked his head under his wing and was soon fast asleep on an 
oaken rafter. When he awoke in the morning his first thought 
wes that he was in a forest. How big and green and beautiful! 
Evergreen and holly were everywhere. Great festoons were 
looped from chancel to window. A great mass of holly hid the 
choir rail. Little Christmas trees were banked against the walls. 
Wreaths hung from the arches, and the red and golden lights from 
the windows bathed all in sunshine. Robin could hardly believe 
his eyes. 

“Chirp! Chirp!’ he cried, and flew from rafter to rafter and 
from there to the organ loft. What a wonderful ea Why had 
he never found it before. And what were those little red berries? 
Were they really good to eat? “Chirp! Chirp! I think I’ll try one!”’ 
said he. 

He hadn’t had a good meal for two days and a half, and if 
the ladies could have seen him eating their lovely decorations, I 
am afraid they would have been shocked. How good the holly 
berries tasted! And there was such an abundance. No hunting 
and picking good from bad; no fuss of any kind. Robin enjoyed 
the best breakfast he had had that winter. In fact he ate till 
he was tired and then he had another little nap on the rafter. 

While he was sleeping the church bell rang, and the children 
began to flock in again. They had come to sing their carols at 
early morning service, and soon the church was filled with smiling 
faces. Then the organ played and they began to sing. Robin 
woke up and watched everything quietly from his perch. He felt 
warm and happy and he liked the music. In fact he began to feel 
like singing, too. In the middle ef the second verse he broke in. 
High and clear and sweet he sang and the children looked up amazed. 
Suddenly the minister held up his hand. Wonderingly the organist 
and the children ceased. Kobin was singing a solo, now. He 
threw his little head back and sang and sang while the delighted 
children listened. When had they ever heard Robin Redbreast 

. sing in the church? How did he get in? What a wonderful song! 

When Robin was through he flew to the top of the organ and 
looked down on them with bright eyes, as if to say, “That is all 
I can do to thank you for my bed. and shelter!”’ 

“Children,’”’ said the minister, “this little bird must have 
flown in here last night from the storm. He sings because he is 
grateful to the Heavenly Father who cares for all and knows when 


even a sparrow falleth. Let us lift our hearts and voices and thank . 


him in our carols for this happy Christmas. Let our voices be as 
sweet as Robin Redbreast’s.” 

The children sang their carols as they never sang before and 
they never forgot the Christmas day when they found Robin in 
church. This is why Robin Redbreast was often on Christmas 
cards. Did you ever see him there? 

—Juiia Darrow Cow es, in ‘The Art of Story Telling.”’ 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


The Christmas Stocking; The Christmas Cake. ; 
(More Mother Stories, by Maud Lindsay.) 
Gretchen, The King’s Birthday. 
(Mother Stories, by M. Lindsay.) 
The Little Fir Tree; Piccola. 
(Stories to Tell to Children, by Sara Cone Bryant.) 
Piccola; Story of Christmas. 
(Story Hour, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, N. A. Smith.) 
Robin’s Christmas; A Tale of the Christ Child. 
(The Art of Story Telling, by Julia Darrow Cowles.) 
There are several in the book by Carolyn Bailey and Clera 
Lewis, ‘‘For the Children’s Hour.’’ Among those are “Tiny Tim,” 
“Cosette,’’ and others very nicely told. 


GRADE V—LITERATURE I 


Laws of the Land. No selection in our reader has such a scope 
for splendid citizenship work as this and therefore it should be 


thoroughly taught, showing how really true and important a part 
of our lives laws really are. 

A few thoughts along this line: 

(2) It was so necessary to have laws that the first people on 
earth, Adam and Eve, were given A law. The result of their 
disobedience of this law has been that more laws had to be made. 

(b) No people have ever tried living without laws. Laws 
were so important that God gave Moses the Ten Commandments. 
Other laws may be found in the Bible. 

(c) New laws have been made to meet new needs. Take 
examples. 

(d) The great value of laws to us. They protect our lives, 
our homes, our property. Illustrate by examples. 

(e) The result of breaking laws: (1) To yourself; (2) To.others. 

(f) What our attitude toward laws should be: (1) At school; 
(2) Public. 

Dara 

Outline: 

(1) Persia’s condition due to the kind of a king they had. 

2. Dara (a) Who he was; (b) What he did; (c) Its effect on the 
neighboring villages. 

3. Coming of the new king. (a) Kind of man he was. (i) Brain 
to think for his people; (ii) Hand to work for them; (iii) Eyes 
to see into the future. (b) He placed new men who were brave 
and just to rule over his provinces. (c) Dara sought out and 
given a province to rule. 

4. Dara’s Rule. (a) (}) Not proud ‘n new pos‘tion; (i) Fro. ince 
prospered; (iii) Envy gives rise to evil things said of Dara; apparent 
proof. (b) (i) King’s anger and decision tc see; (ii) How Dara met 
him; (iii) Opening of chest. (c) Dara’s answer and reason. 

5. Lesson: Before you are able to rule others wisely, you must 
first be master of yourself. 


DECEMBER CITIZENSHIP—GRADE V 

(a) Rights of dumb animals; Beautiful Joe, page 259, Alexander 
Third Reader. Webster and the Woodchuck, page 50, Alexander 
Third Reader. 

“Black Beauty.” Such stories may be read or told. 

(b) Forethought: Explain carefully what “forethought” 
means and how it helps us to make the best of all we have at our ° 
command. Illustrate by the story of Robinson Crusoe. He showed 
forethought as evidenced in resourcefulness in making use of mater- 
ials at hand. 

I. The raft made of materials found on the ship: (a) topmasts; 
(b) spars of wood; (c) rope; (d) planks. 

II. His home: (a) cave in side of a hill; (b) rope ladder; (c) 
oven made of clay bricks and an inverted clay dish. 

III. Food: (a) dried grapes used as raisins; (b) milk from 
goats; (c) made butter and cheese from goat milk; (d) used flesh 
of animals as food. 

IV. Baskets and pots: (a) twigs used for baskets; (b) sand 
and clay burned to make pots. 

V. Implements used in the field: (a) wooden spade; (b) bough 
of tree for harrow. 

VI. Canoe made from tree trunk. 

VII. Clothing: (a) clothes made of skins; (b) umbrella made of 
goats’ skin and twigs. 

VIII. Light: (a) saved tallow from goat; (b) piece of old 
untwisted rope; (c) clay dish. 

IX. Calendar: made a notch on a rock each day, every seventh 
notch twice as large as others. 

The pioneers can be used in a similar manner, ample material 
can be obtained from the history. 

(c) In the teaching of the explorers ‘‘Hearne and MacKenzie,” 
try to mix romance with facts. Stories of these explorers may be 
found in “‘ Where the Buffalo Roamed,”’ and in ‘“‘ Famous Canadian 
Stories.” 

Suggestive Helps: (1) Aid facts by supplementary details. 
(2) Collect pictures. (3) Draw maps and take up the geography 
of the country. Contrast then and now. 


ARITHMETIC—GRADE VII 

A Correction: Last month in the tables in the four sets of 
examples for drill, the last column on the right should read “‘Ten- 
thousandths,”’’ not ‘‘tens of thousandths.”’ 

I. Many students do not seem to have any idea that multi- 
plication and division by the “powers” of ten is simply a matter 
of moving the multiplicand or dividend to the left or right of 
the decimal point. 

The powers of ten: 10 is 10 to the first power; (1 zero). 

10 X10=100 is 10 to the second power; (2 zeros). 
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10 X10 X10 =1000 is 10 to the third power; (3 zeros). 

10 X10 X10 X10 = 10000 is 10 to the fourth power; (4 zeros), etc. 

1. Write the following numbers: ten to the eighth power; ten 
to the sixth power; ten to the fifth power. 

2. How many zeros will there be in ten to the eighteenth power? 
In ten to the thirty-sixth power? Ten to the twelfth power? In 
ten to the fifteenth power’ 

3. How many tens must be multiplied together to make the 
eighth power of ten? the sixteenth power of ten? ten to the ninth 
power? ten to the seventh power? 

(N.B.—It seems a pity that the powers of numbers are not 
more used in the Public Schools; e.g. in prime numbers; drill in such 
would help a lot in the first year Algebra, and powers are not beyond 
the grasp of the students in the Public Schools.) 

II. Multiplication by the powers of ten: 73 X100=7300, the 
number has been moved two places to the left; 7.31000 =7300.0 
or simply 7300, the number has been moved three places to the 
left; 0.3937079 X 1000000 =393707.9, the number has been moved 
six places to the left. (Norz the number of zeros in the multiplier 
and the number of places to the left the number has been moved 
in each case.) Now can you give a rule for multiplying by powers 
of ten? No! well, answer these questions: How many places 
and in what direction must the following multiplicands be moved 
in order to perform the multiplications indicated in each case? 
83 X10; 7.6 X 1000; 49.678 X 100000; 0.45967 X 10000; 3.14159 x 100; 
0.7854 X 100000;. 0.00113 X 10000; 16.5758 X 1000000; 36 1000? 

N.B.—In some cases there will not be enough figures to fill the 
spaces, what must we do? Fill in any blanks with zeros; thus, 
85.9 X 1000 =85900. Now let us get our rule: 

Rute: To multiply by any power of ten: Move the multi- 
plicand as many places to the left of the decimal point as there 
are zeros in the power of ten. 

(N.B.—If the teacher make a table similar to those given last 
month, place the multiplicand in its position in the table, then 
the product in its position in the line below, the students will see 
better what has been done; or 

536.8498 1000 

=536849.8). 

Examples for practice: (1) 39.37X100; (2) 3.14159x1000; 
(3) 823.321X10; (4) 8372.2395X1000 (5) 2345.6781 x 1000000; 
(6) 2043.71X1000; (7) 873.112X10000; (8) 3457.117X10; 
(9) 8234.139 x 100000;. (10) 278.345 x 10000. 

IIL. Division by the powers of ten: It should be a simple 
matter now to show that the rule is: Move the dividend.as many 
places to the right of the decimal point as there are zeros in the 
divisor. 

Try to draw from the students that multiplication and division 
are opposite processes: there are various ways of obtaining this 
from them: checking a multiplication by division and vice versa; 
multiplication is shortened addition, division is shortened sub- 
‘traction, etc. Hence if we move the multiplicand to the left 
in multiplication, we must move the dividend the opposite way 
in division. 

Ex:.mples for practice: (1) 2133.1416 + 10000; (2) 204.312 +100; 
(3) 325.427+100; (4) 87.213+1000; 227.23+100000; (6) 3.14159 
+100; (7) 72.315+100; (8) 725.078=-100000; (9) 8235.02 +100; 
(10) 8173 +1000. 

N.B.—Here again we shall have blank spaces in some examples, 
but this time they will occur after the decimal point, i.e., to the right 
of the point. What shall we do? Fill blank spaces with zeros, thus: 

7.0095 +1000 
= 0070095 

IV. I shall now throw out some suggestions with regard to 
multiplication which may seem unusual, but which from experience 
I have found to be very helpful. 

(a) Why can we not allow more freedom as to which digit 
we shall begin multiplying by? Must we always begin our mul- 
tiplication from the right? Were we to train our pupils to start 
from the left, moving out to the right for each partial product, 
we should be preparing those who proceed to the High School for 
. multiplication in Algebra, and could simplify the contracted method 

of multiplication of decimals, and in addition avoid to a large 
extent the confusion as to where the decimal point should come in 
ordinary multiplication of decimals. 

Provided that we begin to Sony our product under the figure 
we are multiplying by, there is nothing to prevent our multiplying 
by the digits in any order. It is astonishing how keen a change of 
this nature makes a student who hitherto has been as dull as ditch- 
water. For example try this kind of example on your class: 
Multiply 65843 by 21742 in three lines. : 

Notes: 21=7 X3; and 42=21X2 or 7X6; 

65843 hence multiply by 7 first, this is 700, therefore 

21742 the first figure obtained must be put in the 
hundreds column, i.e. under the 7. Now we 





460901 have 7 times the multiplicand, this multiplied 
1382703 by 3 gives us 21 times the multiplicand. The 
2765406 first figure obtained will be thousands, because 
———_—— we are multiplying by 21 thousands, hencé we 
1431558506 must put this figure in the thousands column, 


i.e. under the 1 of the 21; similarly this product 
multiplied by 2, or the first partial product 
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multiplied by 6, will give us 42 times the multiplicand, but the 42 
are units, so we must put the first figure obtained in the units column, 
i.e. under the 2 of the 42. We then total the three lines as usual 
and obtain the final product. Rough check: 70,000 20,000 = 
1,400,000,000. We take 70,000 rather than 60,000 since 65,843 
is nearer the former than the latter. 

(b) This brings us to the multiplication of decimals: Here I 
use the method of the standard form 

(1) Reduce the multiplier to the standard form To do 
this multiply or divide the multiplier by such power of ten as shall 
leave the multiplier with one significant figure before the decimal. 

(2) Compensate for this by dividing or multiplying the mul- 
tiplicand by the same power of ten. 

i.e.: In (1) move the multiplier to the left or right so that one 
figure shall be before the decimal point. 

In (2) move the multiplicand as many places in the opposite 
direction. The sum is now reduced ‘to the standard form 

(3) Begin multiplying by the left hand figure, then by the 
successive figures in order, moving out one place to the right 
for each partial product. 

(4) Total the products. 
Ex. 17.46859 X453.6 i.e. 1746.859 X4.536 (Ste ndard Form). 

1745.859 Notes: We moved the multiplier two 

4.536 places to. the right, hence we move the 

— multiplicand two places to the left to com- 
6987 436 


pensate. In multiplying: we multiply by the 

873 4295 4 first, so we obtained 9 thousandths xX by 4 
52 40577 units; which gives us 36 thousandths, the 
10481154 6 thousandths we put in the thousandths 
——-— column, i.e. under the 9. Similarly in the 
7923 752424 second partial product, we multiply the 9 


thousanaths by 5 tenths, so obtaining 45 ten- 
thousandths, hence we put the 5 in the ten- 
thousandths column, etc. 

Rough Check: 1700 X 5 (since 4.536 is nearer 5 than 4) is 
8500, hence there must be four figures before the decimal point. 

N.B.—If the result be worked approximately first, it should 
be practically impossible to misplace the decimal point. 

V. Division of decimals: Here again we may find the Standard 
Form useful. Note carefully that after reducing the divisor to 
standard form as we did the multiplier in multiplication, we com- 
pensate the dividend by moving it in the same direction as the 
divisor. Thus we haye: 

(1) Move the divisor to the right or left until there is one 
significant figure before the decimal point; 

(2) Move.the dividend the same number of places in the same 
direction. 


(3) Divide. 
Ex. 1732.64+63.7 i.e. 173.264+6.37 (Standard Form). 
27.2 Notes: Rough check: 173+6=29 


—————_ approximately, hence there must be two 
6.37)173.264 figures before the decimal point in the 
1274 quotient. 
We moved the divisor one place to the 
45 86 right, hence we must move the dividend 
44 59 one place to the right also. 
— N.B.—Care must be taken as to fixing 
1274 the position of the first figure, it is possible 
1274 that in the actual division the number of 
—— figures before the decimal point in the 
divisor may be one figure less than is 
indicated by the check. 


ARITHMETIC—GRADE XI. 

Contracted Multiplication and Division of Decimals 

The value of the above work for Grade VII is best seen perhaps 
in the contracted work for Grade XI. I submit examples in mul- 
tiplication and division. 

1. Multiply 8.4291 by 12.03684, correct to 4 places of decimals. 
If we change the numbers and multiply 12.03684 by 8.4291, we 
shall have fewer figures to multiply by and the sum is in standard 
form. Since we are to find the product to four places we shall 
retain five figures. (Many teachers prefer to proceed to two 
additional figures.) 





Notes: Since we start multiplying by the 


12.03684' units of the multiplier, the fixing of the figure 
8.4291 we are to multiply first is settled, it must be 
—— the fifth decimal in the multiplicand, as we 
96.29472 are retaining five figures. Hence multiply b 
4.81474 the 8. Now we reject the 4 of the aniilicen i 
.24074 and multiply the remaining figures by the 4 
10832 of the multiplier, moving out one place to the 


120 right as before: (see Grade VII above). Note 
carefully, however, that we must allow for 
carrying had we multiplied the rejected figure 

by the four. 4X4 is 16, since this is nearer 20 
than 10 we carry the 2. The rule is that if a 

number end in 5 or a higher figure, the tens figure above is carried. 

Now we reject the 8 of the multiplicand and multiply by the 2 of 

the multiplier, allowing for carrying as before, etc. Finally total. 





101.45972 


. 
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Since we do not need 5 figures we now reject the 2 of the answer. 
Had this been a 5 or higher figure we should have added 1 to the 
next figure. The answer is 101.4597. 

N.B.—There is no need to reverse the multiplier at all, a pro- 
ceeding which students find confusing in many cases. 

2. Divide 101.459728 by 12.03684 correct to 5 places of de- 
cimals. Move the divisor one place to the right so reducing it to 
standard form, now we must move the dividend one place to the 
right also. 

(1) Keep as many figures after the decimal point in the dividend 
as are required after the decimal point in the quotient, always 
retaining one figure more than asked for. 

(2) Divide in the ordinary way until there are no more figures 
in the dividend to be brought down. Then strike off a figure from 
the divisor, allow for carrying when multiplying by the figure of 
the quotient as in multiplication. Proceed in this way for suc- 
ceeding figures. 

101.459728 +12.03684 becomes 10.1459728+1.203684 when 
reduced to Standard Form. We shall retain 6 figures and reject 
the 8 of the dividend. 

8.429100) 
1.203684) 10.145972) 
9 629472) 


516500) .--Here we reject the 4 from the divisor as 
481474! there are no more figures to be brought 
down, then we reject the 8 for the next 
35026 step and so on. 
24074| 
10952! 
10832} 
| 
120) 
120 Answer: 8.42910. to 5 decimal figures. 
' Rough Check: 10 +1=10, but allowing for carrying, or better, 
proceeding as in Long Division, ignoring the decimal points, we see 
that the first figure of the quotient is 9, hence there is one figure 
before the decimal in the quotient. 
Ex. 2: Divide 1.378967 by 238.9605 correct to 4 significant 
figures. i.e., 0.01378967 +2.389605. 
Rough Check: 1 +200 =0.01 +2 =0.005, so we see there will 
be two zeros to the right of the decimal point, and we shall need 
six figures in the quotient, we shall therefore keep 7 figures. 


0.0057708| 


Note the final 05 of the divisor will not be 


2.389605 )0.0137897| 
required. 


119480) 


18417 _Here reject the 6, etc. 
16727 


1690 

1672 
18 
18 Answer (correct to 4 significant figures) 
— =0.005771. 


ALGEBRA—TEST III 
A. 


1. What are the three consecutive numbers starting with 
3? starting with z? starting with «—3? with x+2? 

2. State, using the “‘shorthand” of Algebra, the rule for cal- 
culnatig the area of an oblong floor when you know the length 
and breadth. (Use the initial letters of the terms used, thus: 
A=area,.l1=length, b=breadth, and so on.) 

3. A man earns z cents a day. What is his yearly income in 
dollars? 

4. One hundred is divided into three parts, one part is 2, a 
second 39, what is the third part? 

5. A is divided into two parts, one part is 18. What is the 
other? 

6. The sum of two numbers is z, one of the numbers is 27; 
what is the other? 

7. State algebraically the rule for calculating the total area 
of three oblong rooms each of the same length and the same breadth. 
The same rule for any number (n) of such rooms? 

8. Write down the general form for an even number. Hence 
show that the squares of all even numbers are exactly divisible 
by 4. 

9. A library charges an entrance fee of one dollar, and a sub- 
scription of 10 cents for every book borrowed. How much does 
a man pay altogether in dollars and cents for the loan of n books? 

10. A man has z dollars in his pocket, liis wife has x 50-cent 
pieces and each of his four children has x quarters. How many 
50-cent pieces could they get for all their money? 
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B. 


1. A man is now z years of age, how old was he 20 years ago? 
y years ago? How old will he be in z years? When will he be 
83 years of age? 

2. Find a formula which will show, i.e., express algebraically, 
the connection between the length of the side of a square measured 
in yards and its area in yards, in acres. 

3. Express in the “shorthand” of Algebra the rule for cal- 
culating the cost of a number of things when you know the price 
of each. Also the rule for calculating the cost of one article when 
you know the total cost of a certain number of them. (Let n= 
number of things, c=total cost, p=price of each. N.B.—It is 
customary to use the initial letters of the terms used.) 

4. A man can walk 4 miles in 1 hour, how long will he take to 
walk x miles? How far will he walk in z hours? 

5. Show that when two odd numbers are multiplied together 
the product must be odd. 

6. The rule for making tea is ‘‘One spoonful of tea for each 
person and one for the pot.’’ Reduce this rule to a formula letting 
t= the number of spoonsful of tea, p = the number of persons. 

7. x is an even number; what is the next even number above 
it? below it? 

8. How many days will it take a steamer travelling at the rate 
of v miles per hour to travel p miles? 

9. My age is three years less than half my father’s age. Write 
the rule for finding my age (a) given my father’s age (A). 

10. What are the three consecutive numbers of which n—1 
is the greatest?'n—1 is the least? 

Cc 

1. A boy was born in the year B.C. x, how old will he be in 
the year B.C. y? What change is made if the dates are changed 
to A.D. x and A.D. y? 

2. How old will a man be in 25 years if he be x years old now? 
How old will he be in x years if he be y years of age now? 

3. State, algebraically, the rule for calculating the breadht 
(b) of a room when you know its length (l) and its area (A). 

4. A train travels u miles every hour, and travels s miles in 
t hours, find the formula connecting wu, s and f. 

5. What number exceeds 3 times x by 5? by twice y? 

6. How many lengths of wood, each x centimetres long, can 
be cut from a strip y decimetres long? If the lengths were x inches 
and y yards, what would the answer be? 

7. A room is l feet long, b feet broad, h feet high; find the area 
of the walls, and the area ot the ceiling. 

8. How many numbers between 10 and 100 are exactly divisible 
by 7? Write down the first, second, third, and the nth of these 
numbers. 

9. Express in the “shorthand”’ of Algebra the rule for cal- 
culating the volume of an oblong room given (i) the area of the floor, 
(A) and the height (h); (ji) the length, breadth and height. 

10. The rule for cooking a joint of beef is given as: ‘‘A quarter 
of an hour for every pound and twenty minutes over.” Ixpress 
this rule for the time (¢) in hours needed to cook a joint of a given 
weight (w). . 

D. 


1. What is the general algebraic form of a number which can 
be exactly divided by 8? What do you know about the numbers 
8z2+8 and 82+3? 

2. What must be added to x to make y? By how much does 
5a exceed 32? What value of x will make 4x equal to 32? 

3. A man is four times as old as his son; the son being x years 
of age. How old will each be in 10 years? in y years? 

4. State, algebraically, the rule for calculating the cost (C) 
of a certain number of things (NV) when you know how much (c) 
another number of the things () costs. 

5. Express in the “shorthand” of Algebra the rule for cal- 
culating the depth of water in an oblong tank (i) when you know 
the volume of water (V) and the area of the bottom of the cistern 
(A); (ii) when you know the volume of water, and the length and 
breadth of the bottom of the cistern. 

6. A cycles at the rate of x miles per hour, B walks at the rate 
of y miles per hour. How many miles does A gain each hour? 
If B starts z hours before A, how long will A take to catch 5? 

7. What dividend gives z as quotient when 7 is divisor? when 
y is divisor? 

8. y is an odd number, what is the next odd number below it? 
the next even number above it? 

9. A score of eggs cost c cents. What is the price of d eggs? 
How many eggs can one get for y dollars? 

10. If x tbs. of tea cost y shillings, how many shillings will 
y tbs. of the same tea cost? 

[With acknowledgements to the Algebras of Borchardt, Paterson 
and Nunn.] 
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ANNOUNCING 


A CANADIAN OFFICE 
FOR 


THE 
GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


E are pleased to announce the 
of our new Canadian Office in i 
Bloor Building, 57 Bloor Street, West, 
Toronto. This new office will be under the 
eo of Mr. C. I. Brown, who 
_ ve eran ears Managing Director of 
ae Company, Ltd., 
tke len 


Until January |, 1928, our present service 
to our Canadian customers will obtain. 
After January Ist all correspondence and 
orders should be addressed to our Toronto 


ice. 


Through our Toronto Office we shall be 
able to eliminate entirely all importation 
charges and inconveniences, and to give our 
Canadian customers more prompt and 
efficient service. 


Canadian Editions 
As a further service we are now able to offer 
Canadian schools special Canadian Editions of a 


number of our basic texts. Canadian Editions now 
ready are: 

The Gregg Shorthand Manual 

Gregg Speed Stu 

Shorthand Dictatior. Drills 

Reading and Writing 

Shorthand 
Ration: 


Applied Business Calculation 
New Rational Typewriting, Cloth. . 
New Rational Typewritin ngs Paper. . 
Applied Bookkeeping an 

Accounting, een eOeY Course 1.50 
Applied Bookkeeping 

Accounting, te Course.. 1.50 
Practice Set for Applied 

Bookkeeping and Accounting... 1.20 


Samples of these and other texts may be obtained 
now from our Toronto Office. These sam: will be 
sent free of charge to teachers who wish to examine 
them with a view to adoption. Desk copies will be 
ereetien ae olar vaguléy aceeek dimand f 25% 16), 
oronto. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


57 BLOOR ST., WEST 
Other Offices at 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


Overseas Education League 


Under the ease of 
The Government of the Dominion of the Govern- 
ment of rey seewy we teres des oe ts of Education of 
Mani tario, British Columbia, 
Quebec, cia: New Prince Edward Island. 


SECOND ANNUAL 
Holiday 


Summer School 


in French 


PARIS 
July and } August, 1928 


G to the a success of the SUMMER 

SCHOOL IN FRENCH eprint sx and held 

b the OVERSEAS EDUC TION LEAGUE 

in P. during the summer of 1927, the Honorary 
Organizer has been urged to continue the school d 


the summer of 1928. For this purpose the LYCE 
VICTOR eres Boulevard des Invalides, Bg: again 


pret ea REN laced at the disposal of t 
FRENCH MINISTRY OF Bpuca tt N. 


STEAMSHIP ARRANGEMENTS 


Eastbound—By the ‘Empress of Australia,’’ July 4. 
Westbound—By the ‘‘Empress of Scotland,’’ Aug. 25. 


Alternative Transportation Arrangements 
can be made. 


. COSTS 


Round Trip ven P Round Trip Rail (between 
Cherbourg and Paris or ro and London), 
Ocean and Rail Gratuities, together with Government 
Tax, use of Deck Chairs, Travelling Incidentals 
throughout, e Transfer and Meals on French 
Trains and FU SOARD AND RESIDENCE at the 
Laer vig DURUY, together with FIVE DAYS 
in 


TWO HUNDRED and EIGHTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
($285.00) 

Tuition and Staff Fees will be divided per capita and 

will not, it is estimated, exceed Twenty-Five Dollars. 


LONDON VISIT 


From July 11th to 16th the y will be in LONDON 
where suitable Hotel or Hostel accommodation will 
be provided. 


For ail. further information, Descriptive Circular of 
Summer School, Syllabus of Courses, Alternative Trans- 
portation Arrangements, and ion Forms, apply to 


The Honorary Organizer, Overseas Education League 
BOYD BUILDING, WINNIPEG 





Greetings 


to the Teaching Profession 


Inegigas! 


NOTHER year is drawing to its close. Father Time 
will soon rule off the ledgers and close the record upon 
your achievements for 1927. 


While all your paths of teaching may not have been 
strewn with roses, nevertheless your noble service to the 
community in cultivating the qualities of good citizenship 
cannot be overestimated. 

Your profession, like your railway, is to serve. The 
more intimate and cordial our relations, the better we can 
serve, not only the community, but the country as a whole. 


Some few short years we have to work and play, to 
sow and reap, to endure and enjoy. In each of these, 
Christmas comes but once, and with it we wish each 
member of the teaching profession, and those 
whose happiness is theirs, a full measure 
of joy and success for the 


New Year. 














